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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE SEVENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 29-31, 1890. 


THE attendance upon the seventh annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association was the largest yet re- 
corded. One hundred and eight members were present; 
last year there were eighty-seven. There was a large and 
sympathetic Washington audience at each of the six sessions 
of the Association. An afternoon reception was given to 
members and the ladies accompanying them by Mr. and 
Mrs. William D. Cabell. 

During the last days of the old year there were five scien- 
tific conventions in the federal city, four of them upon the 
same premises, at the Columbian University or in the Na- 
tional Museum. These five conventions were: (1) the 
American Historical Association ; (2) the American So- 
ciety of Church History; (3) the American Economic 
Association ; (4) the American Forestry Association ; and 
(5) the Geological Society of America. All of these various 
societies were in session upon the same days, and yet there 
was no conflict of interest. Each society had its own con- 
stituency, and each its own peculiar attractions. There was 
a certain comity of arrangements as regards time and place, 
so that it was quite possible for members of the Society of 
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Church History or of the Economic Association, to attend 
some of the meetings of the Historical Association. By 
special invitation from the Washington Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, members of various as- 
sociations met together to listen to a remarkable lecture 
upon “ University Extension” by Mr. Richard G. Moulton, 
of Cambridge, England. One evening when American his- 
torians and politicians were discussing the subject of cabinet 
government, just over their heads in another lecture-hall of 
the Columbian University the American geologists were 
discussing the antiquity of man. 

After every evening session gentlemen members of all 
five associations met socially in the pleasant rooms of the 
Cosmos Club, corner of H Street and Vermont Avenue. 
These friendly re-unions at the Cosmos are the most attrac- 
tive features of scientific meetings in Washington. It is 
doubtful whether any other city in the United States could 
(if it would) furnish quite so agreeable opportunities for the 
social success of a scientific convention. Washington is 
rapidly becoming a scientific as well as a social and political 
centre. The fact of five distinct societies meeting there in 
one week shows that the nation’s capital is already recog- 
nized as a proper and convenient rallying-point for national 
associations of science. 

The American Historical Association has met in Washing- 
ton now for three years in succession, and each year with an 
increasing attendance. The advantages of this place of 
meeting as compared with any other great city or with a 
summer resort like Saratoga become each year more appar- 
ent. University men from the old Northwest and from far- 
away Nebraska pronounce in favor of Washington, even 
against Chicago, the prospective centre of the Western 
world. Members of the American Historical Association 
once thought it advisable to pursue an itinerant or missionary 
policy westward and southward ; to swing around academic 
circles; to indulge in pleasant picnics like those which are 
now so popular with American “educators” and with the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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But other and larger ideas of public usefulness began to 
dawn upon “ the common-sense of most,” when the Histori- 
cal Association was chartered by Congress in 1888. The 
society then became “a body corporate and politic ”’ in the 
District of Columbia, with its principal office in Washington. 
The society now enjoys organic relations with the Smith- 
sonian Institution and, through the same, reports its pro- 
ceedings and progress annually to Congress. Manifestly 
the American Historical Association can accomplish more 
through its present connections with Washington and with 
the United States Government than through any local 
patronage, or any return to the waters of Saratoga. 

Among the first fruits of this larger and more national 
policy, is the “ Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for the Year 1889,” issued from the Government 
Printing Office at Washington just before the seventh an- 
nual meeting. This report contains the Act of Incorpora- 
tion, a summary of the proceedings of the sixth annual 
meeting, certain selections of public interest from those 
proceedings, and a partial bibliography of the published 
writings of members of the Association, prepared by Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford, the accomplished bibliographer, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., printed and indexed under the careful 
supervision of Mr. A. Howard Clark, curator of the historical 
collections of the National Museum and Assistant Secretary 
and Curator of the Association, who is now in charge of its 
Washington office, established on the ground-floor of the 
Museum itself. Under Mr. Clark’s efficient direction will soon 
be instituted a system of national and international exchange 
on behalf of the American Historical Association. Its first 
report to Congress will be mailed, under the Smithsonian 
frank, to all members, and to all State and local historical 
societies that now send their publications either to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Association or to the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

A bibliography of the publications of all the prominent 
historical societies in this country has long been in prepara- 
tion, and will soon be published. Such a document will be 
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of great service not only to State and local historical socie- 
ties, but to all students and teachers of American history. 
By instituting through the Smithsonian a system of domestic 
and foreign exchange, the Association can rapidly build up 
a good historical library in Washington. Indeed, such a 
library already exists in the accumulated books and docu- 
ments now stored in the Congressional Library and subject 
to recall by the Smithsonian Institution. By collecting or 
depositing rare books, historical manuscripts, portraits, etc., 
in the National Museum, the Association can soon have a 
permanent national exhibition that will strongly appeal to 
American patriotism and public interest and promote his- 
torical studies. Indeed such an exhibition has already 
begun. In the alcoves of the large hall in which the Asso- 
ciation met at the National Museum there were show-cases 
full of interesting old books and manuscripts that once be- 
longed to the Washington family in Virginia. Many of 
them were but recently discovered by Mr. A. Howard Clark, 
and through him obtained on deposit for the historical sec- 
tion of the Museum. The Association held its morning 
sessions in a most attractive environment, illustrating the 
development of human inventions and the evolution of 
man from savagery to civilization. 

Of the reading and discussion of papers there seemed to 
be no limit at one of the morning sessions of the Associa- 
tion. Perhaps some attendants upon this convention had 
resigned themselves to that state “where congregations 
ne’er break up and Sabbaths have no end.” But others 
differed from this melancholy view and found agreeable 
variations to the monotony of regular proceedings by stroll- 
ing about the Museum and talking with old friends, visiting 
the library of Congress or of the State Department, looking 
at historical collections and manuscripts, listening to the de- 
bates of Congress, or inspecting the Corcoran Art Gallery. 
Historical conventions in Washington serve many profitable 
purposes, social, educational, and scientific. It is perhaps 
safe to say that some good and useful work was done at 
luncheons and dinner parties and at the Cosmos Club. 
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In this connection it is possible to give only a brief review 
of the more noteworthy literary features of the convention. 
First came the Hon. John Jay’s inaugural address, read by 
the Hon. William Wirt Henry, First Vice-President of the 
Association. Mr. Jay emphasized the importance of histori- 
cal studies for the development of the national spirit and 
the proper education of the youth of this Republic. Then 
followed a group of papers representing Canadian history. 
Dr. Rand, of Cambridge, gave an original and scholarly 
account of the New England Settlements in Acadia. Mr. 
William Houston, legislative librarian at Toronto, entered 
by title and abstract a sketch of the work of the first parlia- 
ment of Upper Canada, 1792-1796, which exempted British 
Royalists from French law and forbade the extension of 
slavery. The most striking feature of the first session was 
Dr. Bourinot’s abstract of an historical paper entitled 
‘“‘Canada and the United States.” The time-limit of twenty 
minutes inspired the author to a spirited résumé of his 
elaborate and comprehensive work which covered the rela- 
tions of Canada and the United States down to the present 
time. Dr. Bourinot vindicated the right of Canada to an 
independent national development and emphatically pro- 
tested against any idea of annexation by the United States. 
An interesting discussion ensued, in which Senator Hoar 
paid a generous and eloquent tribute to the people of 
Canada and, in a quiet but impressive manner, stated his 
American conviction that Canada would come, not by con- 
straint but by her own free will, into the American Union, 
if she should ever come at all. 

In a later session Dr. Bourinot compared the methods of 
cabinet government in Canada with the system in practice 
in the United States. The fact that the best features of 
British political development are incorporated with the in- 
stitutional life of Canada, Mr. Bourinot said, was proof of 
the flexibility of the Constitution of the Dominion. He 
maintained that where the American system is strong, it 
followed English lines; where it is weak, it is because of its 
inherent rigidity. In opposition to the view of Dr. Freeman 
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Snow, Mr. Bourinot urged that responsible government was 
compatible with a federal system and a written constitution. 
Senator Hoar rose to the defence of the American Constitu- 
tion, which he said was designed in part to protect the peo- 
ple against itself. Ours is a truly popular government. The 
Canadian system with its threefold veto and its appointed 
and limited senate holding for life can hardly be called popu- 
lar. Professor Cohn, of Harvard, who at one session pre- 
sented a rapid and brilliant sketch of the formation of the 
French Constitution, also exchanged historical and political 
compliments with the gentlemen from Canada. Edward 
Eggleston, the historian of American colonial life, partici- 
pated in the debate and said that American institutions of 
government were all historical developments from colonial 
germs. 

Mr. Eggleston’s remarks upon various papers read in the 
convention were, by general assent, one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable features of the entire meeting. He dis- 
cussed, in a highly suggestive manner, Dr. Andrews’s able 
contribution to the theory of the village community ; also 
Mr. Morgan’s original paper on Slavery in New York, and 
Dr. Weeks’s picturesque but doubtful theory of the survival 
among the Croatan Indians, of Raleigh’s colonists from 
Roanoke Island. Indeed this year there was more discus- 
sion than usual. Douglas Campbell’s theory of the Dutch 
origin of the written ballot called out historic objections 
from Professors Williston Walker, Jameson, and Howard. 
Mr. Weeden, author of the “ Economic and Social History 
of New England,” took part with Mr. Eggleston in the dis- 
cussion of Northern towns and Southern plantations. Dr. 
William A. Dunning, of Columbia College, tried the Socratic 
method upon his Virginia friend, Professor Dabney, who 
maintained that history is a science. It may be here sug- 
gested that history is the science of man’s progress in society, 
politics, and civilization. Thought and action must be 
organic to be historic. 

The most important and most scientific feature of the 
programme was its classification or grouping of subjects. 
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One evening, as we have said, was chiefly devoted to 
Canadian history. The next morning session was given up 
entirely to European history. In this field, besides those 
papers already mentioned, there were Professor Burr’s 
graphic sketch of the fate of Dietrich Flade, one of Mr. 
Burr’s valuable studies in the history of witchcraft; Dr. 
Gross’s strong plea for reform in the study of English 
municipal history; Dr. Fling’s historic account of Mirabeau’s 
speech of May 20, 1790; Professor Francke’s new contribu- 
tion to the history of the liberal student movement from 
1815 to 1819, with special reference to Karl Follen, who be- 
came an American citizen and an educator of American 
youth; and Mr. William G. Taylor’s interesting review of 
Bismarck’s career. 

A second evening session was devoted to American con- 
stitutional history. Professor Trent’s study of the Phillips 
case, a Virginia bill of attainder, called forth critical com- 
ments from Senator Hoar and the presiding officer, Hon. 
William Wirt Henry. Mr. Ames’s historical survey of the 
many proposed amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States was favorably received, and so was Mr. E. C. 
Mason’s justification of the executive in refusing Congres- 
sional demands for information, under certain circumstances. 
General Mussey outlined his proposed study of Bills of Rights 
in State Constitutions. 

The last morning session was occupied with papers on 
American economic history. Dr. E. D. Adams, a brother 
of Dr. Henry Carter Adams, both of whom are now con- 
nected with the Interstate Commerce Commission, treated 
historically the development of the budget in the United 
States. Dr. Charles H. Haskins presented an original paper 
on the Yazoo Land Companies, for a study of which the 
Hon. William Wirt Henry had lent Mr. Haskins manuscript 
materials. W. F. Willoughby, of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, gave a striking account of the rapid 
increase of governmental activities in this country. The 
subject of slavery in the District of Columbia could hardly 
be presented in twenty minutes, but Professor Howard read 
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enough to show the scientific character of his pupil's work. 
General Birney, of Washington, presented some written 
remarks upon Miss Tremain’s elaborate monograph. At 
the close of the morning session, President Gilman, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, exhibited a large and beautiful 
map showing the orographical features of the historic coun- 
tries about the Mediterranean, and made a plea for better 
representations of physical geography as a basis for historical 
study. 

There was but one afternoon session, and that was devoted 
to American history and historical science. Besides Dr. 
Weeks’s paper and Dr. Dabney’s, already noted, there was 
an appreciative review of the political ideas of the Puritans, 
in a literary outline at once sharp and clear, by Dr. Herbert 
L. Osgood, of Columbia College. General Darling reviewed 
the historical work of some of the State societies, and 
Professor Mace presented valuable suggestions regarding 
the organization and grouping of materials for American 
history. 

At the closing session Dr. William T. Harris, the Com- 
missioner of Education, described some of the philosophical 
aspects of history. He reviewed the characteristic ideas of 
historic peoples, and reminded his audience that the great 
contributions of Rome and the Germanic race are ideas 
of unity and self-government. Perhaps the greatest literary 
success in the entire programme was Mr. James Schouler’s 
dramatic description of Webster’s Seventh of March Speech. 
A pleasing survey of the borderland between the archzolo- 
gist and the historian was presented by Prof. Otis T. Mason, 
of the National Museum. 

The last and most practical paper of all was that of Prof. 
J. F. Jameson, of Brown University, on the Expenditures 
of Foreign Governments on Behalf of History. The 
speaker urged that European countries having had a longer 
history, and having carried the development of historical 
science further than the United States, we may well learn 
from them as to governmental policy respecting history, if, 
as is to be hoped, our government is to do more for it here- 
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after. The speaker’s inquiries had been directed to the 
expenditures of European governments for the printing and 
publication of historical materials, for payments to editors 
and other workers in support of archives, and in subventions 
for historical purposes to learned bodies. The answers were 
obtained largely from official sources. Thespeaker described 
in detail the expenditures of England and other nations, and 
the mode of administration through which these expendi- 
tures are carried on. The speaker then suggested criticisms 
of the historical expenditures of the Government of the 
United States, derived from a consideration of European 
practices. Since 1889 it has no longer been true that our 
government spends, in proportion, less for history than 
almost any other civilized government. But the distribu- 
tion to different objects gives much cause for criticism. 
We spend this year $268,000 for the Official Records of the 
War, about $7,000 for the historical activities of the archives 
office of the Department of State, and virtually nothing 
else. We ought to spend much more money on our archives. 
Even Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and Baden spend more for 
this than we. We ought, in the matter of publications, to 
have some permanent institution through which the opinion 
of experts can all the time be brought to bear; and its scope 
ought to include manuscripts not only in the possession of 
the nation, but in the possession of private persons. Such 
an historical commission could easily be devised. In devis- 
ing it, the experience of European governments should 
afford valuable assistance. 

Professor Jameson made. another valuable suggestion, 
which was approved by the executive council, that original 
materials for American political history be presented, with 
a descriptive statement, at the annual meetings of the 
American Historical Association, and that, if approved by 
the Council and duly edited by an appointed committee, 
such materials be incorporated in reports to Congress. 

The committee on time and place for the next meeting 
reported in favor of the holiday season and the city of 
Washington. The Hon. William Wirt Henry was elected 
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President. The old board of officers was retained, and 
Mr. Henry Adams, the historian, was chosen one of the 
Vice-Presidents. Felicitous speeches upon the progress of 
the Association were made in closing by President Welling, 
Dr. Harris, and Mr. Eggleston. 

The following persons were either registered or in at- 
tendance upon some of the Washington meetings: Prof. 
Herbert B. Adams, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md.; Prof. H. C. Adams, University of Michigan; Dr. 
Ephraim D. Adams, Washington, D.C.; Herman V. Ames, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. C. M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; 
Dr. Wm. G. Andrews, Guilford, Conn.; Dr. Elroy M. Avery, 
Cleveland; Dr. Frederic Bancroft, Librarian State Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C.; Prof. E. W. Bemis, Ph.D., Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. Abram C. Bernheim, 
New York City; General Wm. Birney, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. J. G. Bourinot, Canadian House of Commons; Prof. 
Edward G. Bourne, Adelbert College, Cleveland ; Clarence 
W. Bowen, Ph.D., 251 Broadway, New York City; Dr. Jef- 
frey R. Brackett, Baltimore, Md.; Prof. George L. Burr, 
Cornell University; Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, New 
York City: Wm. D. Cabell, Washington, D.C.; Prof. E. P. 
Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania; Rev. T. S. Childs, 
Washington, D. C.; A. Howard Clark, U. S. National Mu- 
seum; Prof. John B. Clark, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass.; Mendes Cohen, Baltimore, Md.; Prof. Adolphe Cohn, 
Harvard University; Miss Katharine Coman, Professor of 
History, Wellesley College; Prof. N. D. Corbin, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Hon. J. L. M. Curry, Washington, D. C.; Prof. R. 
H. Dabney, University of Virginia; John B. Daish, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; General C. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y.; Llewel- 
lyn Deane, Washington, D. C.; Prof. Davis R. Dewey, 
Institute of Technology, Boston; C. H. J. Douglas, A.M.., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Prof. Wm. A. Dunning, Columbia Col- 
lege; Hon. John Eaton, President Marietta College, Ohio; 
Edward Eggleston, Lake George, N. Y.; Edward Ellery, 
Hamilton, N. Y.; Dr. R. T. Ely, Johns Hopkins University ; 
Prof. Henry Ferguson, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; 
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Dr. F. M. Fling, Saco, Me.; Col. Weston Flint, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C..; Mrs. Olivia M. Ford, 
Washington, D. C.; Paul Leicester Ford, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
George L. Fox, Headmaster Hopkins Grammar School, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Gano, Cincinnati, Ohio; Presi- 
dent D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins University; Dr. G. 
Brown Goode, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Charles Gross, Harvard University; Prof. Wm. R. 
Harper, Yale University ; Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; Dr. C. H. Haskins, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins 
University; Hon. William Wirt Henry, Richmond, Va.; 
Hon. George F. Hoar, U. S. Senate; Prof. Wm. P. Hol- 
comb, Swarthmore College; Hon. Henry H. Holt, Muske- 
gon, Mich.; Prof. George E. Howard, University of Ne- 
braska; Prof. J. F. Jameson, Brown University; Thornton 
Alexander Jenkins, Rear-Admiral U. S. Navy, Washington, 
D.C.; Prof. James Bowen Johnson, Howard University ; 
Prof. H. P. Judson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Captain Dwight 
H. Kelton, U. S. A., Quincy, Mich.; Hon. Horatio King, 
Washington, D. C.; John A. King, New York City; Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, Magazine of Americcn History, 743 Broad- 
way, New York City ; Prof. W. H. Mace, Cornell University ; 
Prof. Otis T. Mason, U. S. National Museum, Washington, 
D. C.; Edward C. Mason, Harvard University; Dr. A. D. 
Mayo, Boston ; Edwin V. Morgan, A.B., Harvard University ; 
Rev. Charles N. Morris, West Hartford, Conn.; General R. 
D. Mussey, Washington, D. C.; Edward A. Oldham, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Herbert L. Osgood, Columbia College, 
New York City; Salem G. Pattison, A.B., Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Judge Charles A. Peabody, New York City; Henry E. Pel- 
lew, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Emeline G. Pierson, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; Benjamin Rand, Ph.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Dr. 
J. E. Rankin, Howard University; Miss Lucy M. Salmon, 
Professor History Vassar College; Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, 
New York City; James Schouler, 60 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass.; James B. Scott, Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. E. R. A. 
Seligman, Ph.D., Columbia College, New York City; Prof. 
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Robert D. Sheppard, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill.; Prof. Munroe Smith, Columbia College; Prof. Albert 
H. Smyth, 118 North 11th St., Philadelphia; Dr. E. L. 
Stevenson, Johns Hopkins University; Mrs. Laura Osborne 
Talbott, Washington, D.C.; Wm. G. Taylor, New York 
City; F. W. Taussig, Ph.D., Harvard University; Dr. J. M. 
Toner, Library of Congress; Prof. Wm. P. Trent, University 
of the South, Sewanee, Tenn.; Mrs. Julia R. Tutwiler, Balti- 
more, Md.; Dr. J. M. Vincent, Johns Hopkins University ; 
Prof. Williston Walker, Ph.D., Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary; Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, Washington, D. C.; 
Wm. B. Weeden, Providence, R. I.; Stephen B. Weeks, 
Johns Hopkins University; President James C. Welling, 
Columbian University, Washington, D.C.; Julian LeRoy 
White, Baltimore; Prof. Henry Willis, Philadelphia; W. F. 
Willoughby, Washington, D. C.; W. W. Willoughby, Johns 
Hopkins University ; Prof. Thomas Wilson, Curator Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Washington, D. C.; Col. Carroll D. 
Wright, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Gen. 
Marcus J. Wright, War Records Office, Washington, D. C. 

Besides these there were delegates from various historical 
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LIST OF COMMITTEES, 
189q1. 


1. Auditing Committee : 


Hon. JOHN A. KING, 
Mr. WILLIAM B. WEEDEN. 


2. Finance: 


Hon. JOHN JAY, 
ROBERT SCHELL, 
Dr. C. W. BOWEN. 


3. Nominations : 


President JAMES C. WELLING, 
Dr. EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Judge CHARLES A. PEABODY. 


4. Time and Place of Next Meeting : 


Rev. Dr. PHILIP SCHAFF, 
JAMES SCHOULER, 
Professor GEORGE E. HOWARD. 


5. Programme : 


Dr. G. BROWN GOODE, 

Dr. FREDERIC BANCROFT, 
Professor WILLIAM A. DUNNING, 
Professor J. F. JAMESON, 
Professor H. B. ADAMS. 


6. Resolutions : 


Professor ALBERT H. SMYTH, 
Mrs. MARTHA J. LAMB. 
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OFFICERS FOR 


PRESIDENT : 
HON, WILLIAM WIRT HENRY, 
Richmond, Va. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS : 


JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., 
President University of Michigan. 
HENRY ADAMS, 
Washington, D. C. 


TREASURER : 


CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN, PH.D., 
No. 251 Broadway, New York, 


SECRETARY : 


HERBERT B. ADAMS, PH.D., 
Professor in the Fohns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND CURATOR: 


A. HOWARD CLARK, 
Curator of the Historical Collections, National Museum, Washington, D.C. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 


(In addition to the above-named officers.) 
HON. ANDREW D. WHITE, LL.D., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

HON. GEORGE BANCROFT, LL.D., 
Washington, D. C. 
JUSTIN WINSOR, LL.D., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

WILLIAM F. POOLE, LL.D., 
Librarian of Newberry Library, Chicago. 
CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL.D., 
President of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
HON. JOHN JAY, LL.D., 

New York City. 

JOHN W. BURGESS, PH.D., LL.D., 
Professor of History and Law, Columbia College. 
GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 

Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Yale Divinity School. 
DR. G. BROWN GOODE, 

Assistant Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, in Charge of the National Museum. 


JOHN GEORGE BOURINOT, C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Clerk of the Canadian House of Commons. 
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American Historical Assoctatton. 


RESOLUTION BY THE ASSOCIATION, 


DECEMBER 31, 1890. 


The American Historical Association during its seventh annual session has 
received from the citizens and institutions of Washington many kind attentions 
that have added greatly to its enjoyment, and for all of which it is its pleasing 
duty to return its grateful thanks. 

It is therefore Resolved, That the American Historical Association extends 
its hearty thanks to the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, the Curators 
of the National Museum, the President of Columbian University, the 
Managers of the Cosmos Club, the Librarian of the State Department, and to 
Mr. and Mrs. William D. Cabell for their courtesy in assisting the work of the 
Association, and their kindness in adding to its social pleasures. 
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THE DEMAND FOR EDUCATION IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


Inaugural Address of Hon. JoHNn JAy, LL.D., President of the Association. 


The American Historical Association enters upon its sixth 
year under new and favorable auspices, and the country may 
be congratulated upon the rise and progress of an association 
with special claims, not simply upon American scholars, but 
upon every thoughtful American who desires his children to 
understand aright the history and principles of their country. 
It seems to have sprung into existence under the guidance 
of our accomplished experts to supply a great national want, 
and to perfect for the scholars and the people of America a 
branch of education which, to America, of all the countries 
in the world, is of supreme importance; for the defects in 
our methods of historic study have been widely felt and 
frankly acknowledged, and this branch of our education has 
kept pace neither with the progress nor with the dangers of 
the republic. 

These considerations give to the American Historical 
Association a national and a practical importance which 
Congress has wisely recognized by the act of incorporation 
authorizing the Association to share the advantages of the 
Smithsonian Institute and the National Museum, and in- 
structing the secretary of the Smithsonian Institute to 
communicate to Congress reports of our proceedings and of 
the condition of historical study in America. Our Secretary 
reported, in October, the titles of some two hundred histori, 
cal societies in the United States, including a number 
honorably distinguished during the past century by scholarly 
management and excellent work. His report shows also the 
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resolutions-of the Executive Council, and the circular ad- 
dressed by its instruction to the State historical societies. 
The letter from the secretary of the Smithsonian Institute 
announcing the generous privileges accorded to this Associa- 
tion in regard to its collections, exchanges, and the printing 
and distribution of its reports, is definite and encouraging ; 
and the cordial reception of the Association by the residents 
of Washington honorably represents the enlightened senti_ 
ment of the republic. 

The instructive papers of our Association, especially those 
of Professor Herbert B. Adams, Dr. Andrew D. White, and 
President Charles K. Adams, have given us a full account of 
the progress of the new methods of historic study in Europe, 
with interesting particulars supplied by their own large ex- 
perience. President Adams, in his inaugural, told us of the 
latest progress in England at Oxford and Cambridge; of 
the moderate advance in Holland, at the universities of 
Leyden, Groningen, and Utrecht, and in Belgium at Liege 
and Ghent, Brussels and Louvain; of the very remarkable 
progress in Italy, from the national unification, with its 
immense archives, notably at Florence and Rome, and with 
its eminent professors of Florence, Turin, Naples, Venice, 
Palermo, Milan, Pavia, and Bologna. Then came a reference 
to the study of history in Germany, of which ex-President 
White had given so comprehensive and instructive a review, 
and to its remarkable progress in France at Paris and Bor- 
deaux. As regards America, President Adams reminded us 
that the methods of work in our institutions of university 
grade were very different from those in vogue twenty-five 
years ago, and that several of the professors of history now 
employed have received their training in the best methods 
of the old world. He advised us of the progress at Harvard, 
under Professor Henry Adams and President Eliot ; at Yale, 
under Professors Fisher, Wheeler, George B. Adams, and 
Sumner, on constitutional and financial law ; at Columbia, 
under Professor John W. Burgess, in the school of political 
science, and to which new life will doubtless be added under 
the vigorous and judicious influence of President Low; at 
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the University of Michigan, where, under Dr. White, the 
science of history was lifted to the very summit of promise 
and usefulness; at Cornell, where the admirable work of 
Dr. White is being carried on by President Adams himself ; 
and lastly, at Johns Hopkins University, whose historic 
volumes tell their own story, and where so much work has 
been so excellently well done, and where forty graduate 
students in history are working with a view to the doctor's 
degree. 

The harmony and helpfulness of the students of the various 
nationalities of Europe toward each other, and toward the 
scholars of our land, in furthering the introduction of the 
new methods of history in the colleges and universities of 
the world, recall the words of Sir Henry Maine: “ The only 
community which, as far as I can see, is absolutely undivided 
by barriers of nationality, of prejudice, of birth, and of wealth, 
is the community of men of letters.” 

America, we are told, is still far behind Europe in the 
study of history, and Professor Emerson, of Harvard, de- 
clares that “ history has been taught very badly in America, 
or rather, to be honest, it has hardly been taught at all’’’; 
and we are told, too, that the time is passing, in certain 
lands at least, when historians, one after another, set them- 
selves up to write the panegyric of his favorite period or 
party, and “each panegyric is an apology or a falsehood.” 
Professor Emerson says—and this seems to be the general 
opinion of our scholars—that the new principle “is no longer 
on trial in America; it has come to stay.” The importance 
of history as illustrating the continuing tie, which, amid all 
the changes of time, connects the present with the past, is a 
constant idea with thoughtful Americans. “ The founda- 
tions of our Christian culture,” says Dr. Eliphalet Potter, 
the accomplished president of Hobart College, “of our 
boasted commerce and manufactures, of our science and our 
government, are as old as history. . . . All the splendid 
superstructure of art and knowledge in the nineteenth cen- 


'** Methods of Teaching History.” Edited by G. Stanley Hall. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath, & Co. 1883. (Page 196.) 
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tury is built upon enduring foundations, laid by other races 
as well as by our heathen ancestors and Christian forefathers. 
The saying of Christ is the motto of the ages: ‘Other men 
have labored and ye have entered into their labors.’”"* What 
they did, and the reason and result of their action, make 
history philosophy teaching by example. 

The American student of history cannot forget the debt 
due by America to the world. We may hesitate to join in 
the boast that we are the latest product of the ages, Time's 
last and noblest offspring, the Star of Empire on its western 
way; but the fact that our republic occupies a position that 
commands a world-wide influence and imposes upon its citi- 
zens proportionate responsibilities, is one that the world 
recognizes and which we cannot ignore. The historic con- 
trast presented by the fact that while we were celebrating 
the centennial of our Constitution and rejoicing in its 
strength, the French Exposition was exhibiting fifteen 
national constitutions, of which fourteen had been adopted 
and rejected during the last century, was not without signifi- 
cance. Lafayette, in his reply to Henry Clay’s speech of 
welcome, said that the United States reflected “on every 
part of the world the light of a far superior civilization ” *; 
and Ticknor spoke for the more enlightened Americans when 
he felt, on crossing the Pyrenees, “as if he had gone back- 
ward two centuries in time.” That impartial and philosophic 
observer, Dr. Orestes A. Brownson, declared that “the 
American civilization is the highest civilization that the 
world has ever seen, and comes nearer to the realization of 
the catholic idea.” Nor can we forget that an English 
representative so eminent as Mr. Gladstone has said*: “I 
wish to recognize the prospective and approaching right of 
America to be the great organ of the powerful English 
tongue.” 


' Baccalaureate sermon, preached in the Parker Memorial Church of the 
Lehigh University, June 16, 1889. 

*“ Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Education.”” By John C. Henderson, 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1890. (Page 5.) 

+ At Paris, September 8, 1887. 
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Mr. Gladstone and the philosophic thinkers of Europe 
doubtless recognize the truth of a remark by William 
von Humboldt, that “ beyond the sum of creative forces 
directly presented by events there remains a powerfully 
active principle which, though not directly manifest, yet 
lends impulse and direction to those forces and ideas which 
according to their nature lie beyond the finite, but still 
permeate and rule the world’s history in all its parts.” 
This active force, which history alone discloses and which 
cannot be safely overlooked, Burke recognized when, as if 
inspired by the historic spirit and judging of the future by 
the past, in his speech on conciliation he described not 
simply the American colonists from England, but those 
from other lands, as marked by a spirit of resistance to the 
exercise of an authority which they denied. He said: 

‘*. .  . The religion most prevalent in our northern colonies is a refine- 
ment of the principle of resistance; it is the dissidence of dissent, and the 
protestantism of the Protestant religion. . . . The colonists left England 
when this spirit was high, and in the emigrants was highest of all ; and even 
that stream of foreigners which has been constantly flowing into these colonies 
has for the most part been composed of dissenters from the establishments of 
their several countries, and has brought with them a temper and character far 
from alien to that of the people with whom they mixed.”’! 

Burke seems to have had in his mind something of the 
idea expressed by Bayard Taylor in his centennial ode: 
“In one strong race all races here unite.” In 1643 eighteen 
languages were spoken in the New Netherlands, and historic 
memories may have suggested to Burke that in the army of 
Washington were representatives of races which had been 
the most distinguished in the battle-fields of Europe— 
of Hollanders and Walloons who had in the Netherlands 
resisted Alva and Philip; of Frenchmen who had served 
under Coligni and Henry of Navarre, or who had passed 
through the memorable siege of La Rochelle ; of Danes who 
had fought for their country against Tilly and Wallenstein ; 
of the Englishmen who had battled at Naseby and brought 
the king to the block at Whitehall ; of those who stood with 


' Speech on “Conciliation with America.” Works of Edmund ‘Burke, 5th 
edition, vol. ii., p. 123. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co., 1877. 
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William of Orange or with the partisans of James at the bat- 
tle of the Boyne; of Swiss who had defended the freedom 
of their cantons against the trained soldiers of Austria; of 
the burghers who had maintained against the Duke of Bur- 
gundy the liberties of Ghent and Liege; of men who under 
Sobieski saved Vienna from the Turks; of those who stood 
with the Dutch at La Hogue, or with Charles XII. of 
Sweden against his victorious rival, Peter the Great of 
Russia. But the advice of Burke and the warnings of Chat- 
ham were unheeded, although they were perhaps recalled 
when the army of Lord Howe, pronounced by Lord Chatham 
“the best appointed army that ever took the field,” yielded 
to Washington's hasty levies; and Lord Chatham said to 
Parliament on the surrender of Burgoyne: “ Those men 
whom you called cowards, poltroons, runaways, and knaves, 
are become victorious over your veteran troops, and in the 
midst of victory and the flush of conquest have set ministers 
an example of moderation and magnanimity well worthy of 
imitation.” 

The varied nationalities represented by the American 
colonists give an exceptional breadth to our national his- 
tory, so closely do they connect us with the nations of 
Europe, even in the distant past. Freeman tells us that the 
records of Athenian archives and Roman consuls are essen- 
tially part of the same tale as the records of the Venetian 
doges and English kings, and that the tale of Greece and the 
tale of Italy bring us at almost every page across the records 
of the Hebrews, the Phoenicians, and the Arabs. So the 
local histories of our early settlements carry us back to the 
shadowy past, connecting us in other ages with the begin- 
nings of national life, changing with time, but carrying 
onward something of their original power. Take, for in- 
stance, the recent interesting paper of Mr. Elting in the 
Johns Hopkins Studies on “ Dutch Village Communities on 
the Hudson River,” which shows similar laws, customs, and 
form of government with the village communities on the 
Rhine, some of which linger until to-day. These features, 
which thus far have been too little noticed even by the his- 
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torians, recall the institutional relationship of our early 
villages on the Hudson with those of the ancient Germanic 
tribes of the Rhine countries, called by Cesar the Menapii, 
who occupied the country between the Rhine and the 
Meuse, and the Scheldt and the ocean. The Menapii, as 
the descendants of the Hollanders like to remember, “ held 
alliance with the Romans, but never submitted to their yoke 
at all, nor permitted them to introduce their language, but 
retained in perpetual use the Teutonic dialect, now Dutch.” ’ 

We are reminded that east of the Rhine and in the 
northern provinces of the Netherlands, Friesland, Gronin- 
gen, and Drenthe—“ whose free people Rome never con- 
quered, and whose right of self-government no haughty 
baron ever suppressed "—the industrial spirit of the Dutch 
and the spirit encouraged by the growth of towns modified 
the feudal system of Holland to a degree unknown in France 
or even in England.’ 

There came to the Hudson River, says Mr. Elting, Wal. 
loons from the Spanish Netherlands, Huguenots from 
France, Puritans from New England, and Waldenses from 
Piedmont whose historical antecedents extend beyond the 
Christian era—all seeking freedom, and finding it in New 
Netherlands. Their descendants are to be found in King- 
ston, Esopus, and New Paltz, now a quiet village on the 
Walkill Valley railroad. This valley reposes near the peaks 
of the Catskills and the Shawangunk range, with its most 
prominent point, Sky Top, marking the location of Lake 
Mohonk, now known as a national centre of the thoughtful 
and practical philanthropy of the republic, in reference to 
the two races whose claims to enlightenment at the hands 
of the national government in the common-school system of 
the republic can no longer be ignored ; and here, after three 
centuries, the noblest traits of the Hollanders are recalled 
by the benign influence that from one of their earliest 
American homes extends throughout the republic. 


' General de Peyster’s ‘‘ Netherlands,” p. 23. 
* Paper by Mr. Irving Elting, iv. ; Johns Hopkins Studies, quoting Brod- 
head's ‘‘ History of the State of New York,” 1609-1644, p. 192. 
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A like forgetfulness of the plainest lessons taught by 
history is constantly exhibited in our own land, and in- 
valuable public service has been rendered by this Association 
and the Johns Hopkins University in their historic exposi- 
tion of the policy and principles of the republic, as exhibited 
in Congressional acts and judicial decisions. Two of their 
papers illustrate the remark of Mr. Freeman, that “law has 
now become a mainstay of history, or rather a part of his- 
tory, because a knowledge of history is coming to be received 
as a part of the knowledge of the law”’; and the early ap- 
pearance of these papers show that the new methods of 
history recognize its relation not simply to the legislature 
but to the judiciary, as an independent and essential element 
of the country, wielding a power that can sit in judgment on 
the legislative and executive departments, the interpreter of 
national and State constitutions, and the final arbiter of the 
constitutional limits to legislation. 

One of these papers is that of Dr. Philip Schaff, on 
“Church and State in the United States,” in which that 
accomplished scholar with historic and judicial exactness 
has quoted the adjudications on this point as a matter “ not 
of doctrine but of fact.” His masterly exposition and array 
of authorities add conclusive weight to the thought that no 
nation has more reason than our own for tracing the rela- 
tions between the past and the present, and to the remark 
of Dr. Herbert B. Adams, that national and international 
life can but develop upon the constitutional basis of self- 
government in Church and State. Dr. Schaff’s paper was 
entitled “Church and State in the United States, or the 
American Idea of Religious Liberty in its Practical Effect, 
with Official Documents.” It presents in an appendix the 
provisions of the United States Constitution for religious 
liberty, decisions of the United States Supreme Court and 
of the courts of Pennsylvania and New York upon Chris- 
tianity as a part of the common law, with the opinions of 
Judge Story, Dr. Lieber, Judge Cooley, and Mr. Bancroft. 

“The State of New York,” Dr. Schaff reminds us, “ had 
virtually dis-established the Episcopal Church in 1777, one 
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year after the declaration of independence, by repealing in 
its constitution all statutes and acts which ‘ might be con- 
strued to establish or maintain any particular denomination 
of Christians and their ministers’; and it ordained that ‘the 
free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship without discrimination or preference shall forever 
hereafter be allowed within this State to all mankind.’”” In 
the leading case in New York, of The People vs. Ruggles, 
quoted by Dr. Schaff—when Chancellor Kent delivered the 
opinion of the court, with the approval of a full bench, 
including the eminent names of Smith Thompson, Ambrose 
Spencer, William Van Ness, and Joseph C. Yates—the court 
held that by the common law now in force here as in Eng- 
land, and wholly irrespective of any question of church 
establishment, contemptuous words uttered maliciously 
against Christ or the Holy Scriptures are an offence affect- 
ing the essential interests of civil society, where Christianity 
is recognized as a part of the law and the religion of the 
people. 

That eminent legal authority the Hon. William Allen 
Butler, LL.D., of New York, in a recent paper on “ Religion 
in the Schools’ states that eleven years after that decision 
an amendment was introduced in the New York constitu- 
tional convention with the avowed attempt of obviating the 
effect of the decision in The People vs. Ruggles; and that 
“after a debate in which Chancellor Kent, Mr. Van Buren, 
Rufus King, and other eminent jurists opposed the amend- 
ment, it was rejected by a large majority, and the provision 
as to religious liberty was left unchanged, with the judicial 
construction of it in the case of Ruggles fully recognized, 
and the same provision remains in the State constitution 
now in force.”” Mr. Butler further showed that the consti- 
tutional right of the people by their legislature to enact laws 
for the preservation of the public peace and order on Sun- 
days was distinctly placed, in the leading case of Lindmuller 
vs. The People, “ upon the ground that the Christian reli- 
gion is a part of the law of the land, and that the Christian 


' The New York Odserver, December 4, 1890. 
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Sabbath is one of the institutions of that religion and may 
be protected from desecration by proper legislation.” This 
decision, added Mr. Butler, “ was approved by the Court of 
Appeals in the later case of Meundorff vs. Duryea, and in 
the light of these authorities and these judicial constructions 
of the Constitution, it must be assumed that Christianity is, 
and until abolished by a constitutional amendment will 
continue in this State to be, a part of the law of the land.” 

The historic facts thus judicially announced, tracing back 
through the common law the religious faith of the American 
people, are in accord with the first enactment of the Puri- 
tans on board the Mayflower, commencing “ In the name of 
God, Amen,” and declaring that the voyage was undertaken 
“for the glory of God and advancement of the Christian 
faith” ; with the early laws of the Dutch and the Huguenots, 
the Swedes and other colonists, some of which are in force 
to-day, until the day, when the federal Constitution was 
adopted according to the record of our national convention 
not like the revolutionary constitution of France on a day 
that ignored the Christian era, but in “ the year of our Lord 
seventeen hundred and eighty-seven.” Dr. Schaff’s clear 
exposition is worthy of study by the differing classes who, 
misled perhaps by the foreign idea that this is a godless 
and heathenish country, and that the State cannot without 
violating its constitution teach to its children the principles 
of morality, have proposed to correct the alleged evil: the 
one class by supplying to the schools denominational teach- 
ings in defiance of the Constitution, and the other by insert- 
ing the name of God in the national Constitution. The 
prevalence and power of the religious sentiment in America 
thus recognized by the courts has not been unnoticed by 
the most observant and impartial critics of American insti- 
tutions. 

Dr. Schaff also shows that the United States Supreme 
Court in Reynolds vs. The United States, in a recent case 
affirming the right of Congress to prohibit polygamy in the 
territories, held that “ Congress cannot pass a law for the gov- 
ernment of the territories which prohibits the free exercise of 
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religion. The first amendment tothe Constitution expressly 
prohibits such legislation.” And the court quoted Mr. 
Thomas Jefferson’s reply to an address from the Dunbury 
Baptist Association, when he said: “ Believing with you 
that religion is a matter which lies solely between man and 
his God ; that he owes account to none other for his faith or 
his worship ; that the legislative powers of the government 
reach actions only and not opinions, I contemplate with 
sovereign reverence that act of the American people which 
declared that the legislature should make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, thus building a wall of separation between Church 
and State.” 

Another paper, by Dr. Blackmar, on Federal and State aid 
to higher education in the United States, gave a complete 
historical sketch of national grants in aid of State education, 
which appeared soon after the denial of these grants had 
been made with such persistency and emphasis as to confuse 
the public and the press, despite the able argument of Dr. 
White on “ National and State Governments and Advanced 
Education.” Dr. Blackmar quoted Huxley’s dictum: “No 
system of public education is worth the name of national 
unless it creates a great educational ladder with one end in 
the gutter and the other in the university "—which recalls 
Washington's desire for a universal education and a national 
university ; and he spoke of the first educational grants of 
the general government, in 1787, to support schools and 
advance the cause of education. Of that ordinance which 
declared that “ Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged,’ Webster said: “I doubt whether one single 
law of any lawgiver, ancient or modern, has produced effects 
of more distinct, marked, and lasting character.” Next in 
educational importance to the ordinance of 1787 comes the 
Congressional grant of 1862 providing for mechanical and 
agricultural schools, with the supplemental act of March 2, 
1887, with its far-reaching results, by which forty-six colleges 
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and universities have benefited, thirty-three of which were 
called into existence by the act. 

In 1803 Congress extended the privileges of the ordinance 
of 1787 to the States in the Mississippi territory, granting 
the sixteenth of every township for the purposes of com- 
mon-school education, and one entire township for the 
support of a seminary of learning. The distribution of the 
surplus in the national treasury in 1836 was in its aim, as far 
as the national government was concerned, financial and not 
educational, but in sixteen States it was devoted wholly or 
in part to educational purposes. Among the States that 
were specially benefited by national aid to education was 
Connecticut, which received about twenty-three thousand 
acres for the education of the deaf and dumb. 

A chief point of historic interest prominently noted by 
Dr. Blackmar was the effect of national aid in developing and 
strengthening the educational spirit of the States, and since 
the results of the Congressional grants of 1862 have begun to 
be seen, there has been an upward tendency of State educa- 
tion. Of the last grant Dr. Blackmar says: “ Far-reaching 
results have already been attained from this well-timed 
donation but its chief excellence consists in the 
stimulation which it gave to State and local enterprise.” 
This historic fact confirming the profound wisdom of the 
framers of the ordinance of 1787, and of the successive 
Congresses for an hundred years, is one happily recalled to 
the country, although, as the Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, com- 
missioner of education, said in his letter transmitting Dr. 
Blackmar’s monograph to Secretary Vilas: “The mono- 
graph was written with an earnest desire to present facts 
and not with a view to prove any particular thesis.” 

It may be difficult to understand how the country should 
have required this exposition of our ancient and continuous 
policy of national aid to State education on a scale without 
a parallel in history, and with a beneficent effect so marvel- 
lous as to astonish the world, but the recent discussion of 
the subject by a large part of the press showed a singular 
misapprehension of both of these prominent historic facts 
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with which every citizen should be familiar. It was gravely 
said that a bill to grant national aid to State education 
would be a violation of the national Constitution and with- 
out precedent in Congressional history; that the ultimate 
effect of such aid would be “a paralysis of local effort” ; 
that the offer of national aid to a State would be an affront ; 
that its acceptance would be an act of humiliation, incon- 
sistent with manly spirit and State pride; and that national 
aid if accepted would weaken the national spirit of the 
States, and tend to the neglect of their State schools and 
the promotion of ignorance and mendicancy. 

The Secretary of the Interior has done much to enlighten 
the American people in regard to the history of national aid 
to education by the work of Dr. Blackmar, reminding them 
of the opinions of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, and 
the framers generally of the Constitution on the subject, 
and the action for more than a century of the continental 
and constitutional congresses. Additional information in 
regard to the views of Jefferson on this subject is furnished 
by a separate work on his views on public education,’ pub- 
lished this year by Mr. John C. Henderson. Jefferson be- 
lieved, as shown by one of his letters to Lafayette, that 
“ignorance and bigotry, like other insanities, are incapable 
of self-government.” In writing (April 28, 1814,) to the 
Chevalier de Oris, the Spanish printer of the constitution 
which had been adopted by the Spanish patriots, and re- 
gretting the union of church and state, he continued : “ But 
there is one provision which will immortalize its inventors. 
It is that which after a certain epoch disfranchises every citi- 
zen who cannot read and write. . . . This will give you an 
enlightened people and an energetic public opinion.” To 
Wythe he wrote from Paris, April 13, 1786: “ Preach, my 
dear sir, a crusade against ignorance. Establish and improve 
the law for educating the common people. Let our country- 
men know that the people alone can protect us against these 
evils, and that the tax which will be paid for this purpose is 


not more than the thousandth part of what will be paid to 
1 “ Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Education,” by John C. Henderson, 
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kings, priests, and nobles who will rise up amongst us if we 
leave the public in ignorance.” 

Dr. White, with his large scholarly and diplomatic experi- 
ence in the various countries of Europe, and his most skilful 
application of European experience to ourselves, has pre- 
sented to the country a field of inquiry of great interest, and 
all true Americans will accept his proposition that “the de- 
mand of the nation for men trained in history, political and 
social science, and general jurisprudence can hardly be over- 
stated.” He reminded us that in addition to Congress acting 
for sixty-three millions of people who are increasing in great 
part by immigration at an appalling rate, with some forty 
State legislatures, and county, town, and municipal boards 
innumerable ; with executive officers and constitutional con- 
ventions and judges of every grade discussing political and 
social questions and fixing the grooves in which our political 
and social development will largely run; with the grave 
questions of the relation of capital and labor, production 
and distribution, education, taxation, general, municipal, 
and international law—pauperism, crime, insanity, and what- 
not policies are being fixed, institutions created, laws made 
with reference to these questions, policies, institutions, and 
laws in which lie the germs of glory or anarchy, of growth 
or revolution. 

Dr. White quotes an able and devoted foreigner, that it 
saddened him to see so many of the same lines of policy 
adopted in America that had brought misery upon Europe. 
“In various constituted bodies theories have been proposed 
which were long ago extinguished in blood ; plans solemnly 
considered which have led without exception, wherever 
tried, to ruin, moral and financial; systems adopted which 
have caused, sometimes the tragedies, sometimes the farces, 
upon the stage of human affairs "—an expression that recalls 
the warning of Madison more than an hundred years ago, that 
popular government without popular education or the means 
of obtaining it is “ but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or 
to both.” After referring to the prodigious amount of waste 
and error in dealing with political and social questions, Dr. 
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White remarked that abuses found in France under Louis 
XIV., and in England under George III., seem to find their 
counterpart in our own land, with criminal high schools 
taking large numbers of novices and graduating them mas- 
ters of criminal arts, and this not from want of integrity but 
from lack of adequate training. He based on the same and 
similar facts the demand for a close study of the political 
and social history of those people who have had the most 
important experience, and especially of our own; and he 
supplemented his powerful argument with a startling re- 
minder of the fearful price that has been paid hitherto for 
the simplest advances in political and social science when 
achieved by the gradual growth of the human mind. The 
entire paper of Dr. White, to some of the chief points of 
which I have ventured to allude, deserves the most careful 
study as an argument, based on acknowledged facts and en- 
forced by the testimony of scholars, for the general and 
thorough incorporation of the improved methods of historic 
study with American education. 

There is one point on which the history especially of 
England and America is regarded as teaching a lesson of 
confidence in their basis of national character and national 
stability. In England the age of corruption in the time of 
Walpole was marked, as Professor Goldwin Smith observes, 
by the still darker records of faction, misgovernment, and 
iniquity in the high places both of church and state, and in 
the political evils and fiscal burdens which have been be- 
queathed by those bad rulers even to our own times. The 
English historian reminds us that if corruption had been 
universal, the people might never have lifted up their heads 
again, but that the people received the religion which the 
gentry and even some of the clergy had rejected. The peo- 
ple preserved the traditions of English morality and English 
study, and repaired by their unflagging industry and their 
sturdy integrity, the waste and demoralization of the classes 
about them. 

Thus far public corruption, however flagrant, is but partial, 
even when it may sometimes seem to be almost universal. 
3 
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Goldwin Smith says: “ Effort is the law, if law it is to be 
called, of history. History is a series of struggles to elevate 
the character of humanity in all its aspects—religious, intel- 
lectual, social, and political—sometimes rising in an agony 
of aspiration and exertion, and frequently followed by lassi- 
tude and relapses, as great moral efforts are in the case of 
individual men.” The revolution in England, so full of in- 
spiring thoughts and noble deeds that were to fix on a firm 
foundation the constitutional liberties of the empire, was 
followed by a relapse into political corruption that indicated 
a complete swing of the pendulum from the highest to the 
lowest point of English patriotism. Of this Macaulay said, 
and our own history may furnish examples of its truth: 
“Public opinion has its natural flux and reflux; after a 
violent burst there is commonly a reaction.” Goldwin 
Smith further remarks: “If public life is the noblest of all 
callings, it is the vilest of all trades,’’ and “the real current 
of a great nation’s life may run calmly beneath the seething 
and frothy surface which alone meets our eyes.” 

The question that seems to be forcibly suggested by the 
paper of Dr. White, and enforced by the teachings of our 
chief experts in historic studies, American and German, is 
whether the olden methods of teaching history now prevail- 
ing in our common schools and academies should not be at 
once improved by the general adoption of the scientific meth- 
od, to the great advantage of American youth, whether their 
education is to end with the common school or the academy, 
or whether it is to be continued to the highest course of the 
university. Nothing could more tend to strengthen and 
confirm the American character of our common schools, so 
absolutely essential in fitting our youth for their duties as 
American citizens, and the historic training to that end will 
no longer be confined to the select few who enjoy the higher 
education given in our colleges and universities, but will be 
shared by the masses, “the plain people,” who constitute the 
great majority, whose character and life are to raise or to 
lower the standard of our civilization, and whose votes are 
to elect the rulers and determine the destiny of the republic. 
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Our common schools are intended to fit the youth of 
America for what Arnold calls “the highest earthly work— 
the work of government”; and that work is becoming more 
complex and difficult with the advance of our civilization to 
the Pacific, and with the problems political and industrial, 
financial and commercial, educational and social, that in suc- 
cession or in joint array arise and confront us. To these are 
added a continuing wave of immigration of unexpected mag- 
nitude, and representing frequently civilizations inferior, alien, 
and hostile to our own. It is true that the more intelligent 
and better part come to appreciate and cherish American 
institutions, and to welcome for their children the common 
school that will fit them for American citizenship, and raise 
them politically and socially to a higher plane of civilization; 
but there comes also a vast multitude who in their ignorance 
are ready to subvert our institutions, to supersede our na- 
tional principles and rights, which they do not understand, 
and even in some cases to force into our public schools not 
only un-American ideas, but a foreign tongue. 

During the last century, when there was little danger from 
such influences at home, Washington, desiring for American 
youth an American character, objected to foreign education 
as encouraging “not only habits of dissipation and extrava- 
gance, but principles unfriendly to republican government 
and to the true and generous liberation of mankind.” The 
simple and sure mode of inculcating these American princi- 
ples and ideas is the scientific study of American history. 
Our great authorities on history-teaching are agreed that 
rightly to understand, appreciate, and defend American 
institutions, the true plan is to know their origin and their 
history, and so to learn the true policy required for our 
safety; and in this light history appears as the true basis of 
national character and of national wisdom, and there seems 
no reason to suppose that lessons in history may not be given 
in our common schools in a way to influence the ideas and 
character of our children. 

Dr. Diesterweg, who speaks with so much authority for 
the scholarship of Germany and of the world, dwells upon 
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the importance of making historical ideas understood by 
showing their effect and developing ideal impulses in the 
pupils, and refers to the regrettable position of Germany, in 
a time not long past, when the most scholarly institutions 
had no special instructor in history, and when a place was 
made for history the pupils were burdened with a load of 
facts. The learned author says: “It is clear that the same 
impulse and the same dangers threaten the pudlic school of 
to-day. . . . The most important subjects must be 
given with sufficient detail to make them interesting.” Ifa 
question should be raised as to the feasibility of applying to 
children the improved method, on this point both German 
and American experts express no doubt. Dr. Diesterweg, 
in expressing his unwillingness to agree to any plan that 
purposes to exclude the “silent work of civilization " from 
an elementary course, quotes Benke as saying: “ During the 
same period, from the eighth to the fourteenth year, the 
power of understanding, comprehending, thinking, the faculty 
of developing general truths from special ones, begins to 
awaken and assert itself.”. Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, who has happily illustrated his views by his own de- 
lightful volumes, said in a paper entitled “Why Children 
Dislike History”: “ The moral of all is that the fault is not 
in the child, but in us who write the books and teach the 
lessons. History is but a series of tales of human beings; 
human beings form the theme which is of all things the 
most congenial tothe child’s mind. If the subject loses all 
its charm by our handling, the fault is ours, and we should 
not blame the child.” 

We are reminded that the first step in geography is to 
know thoroughly the district wherein we live, and that 
American local history should be first studied as a contribu- 
tion to national history; and President Adams suggested 
that “the development of local consciousness can perhaps 
be best stimulated through the common school,” with the 
usual adjuncts of the academy and local libraries, the local 
press, local societies, and local clubs. It would seem clear 
from such testimony that there is no reason why the elemen- 
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tary principles of the improved methods of teaching history 
may not be wisely introduced into the education of our com- 
mon schools; that there, as well as in our colleges and uni- 
versities, history may become, in President Adams’s words, 
“an active instead of a passive process—an increasing joy 
instead of a depressing burden.” 

Of the fascination which the varied European origin of 
our early colonists will have for American youth, perhaps 
no better example can be cited than the remarkable address 
of Dr. Richard S. Storrs in 1876 before the New York Histori- 
cal Society, on “ The Early American Spirit and the Genesis 
of it.” I have before quoted this address in connection with 
American education, but I may be pardoned for a brief ref- 
erence to it on this occasion as illustrating the point, and as 
an historic sketch, parts of which might be advantageously 
introduced into every normal school of the republic, in view 
of the truth never to be forgotten, that for good education 
we must have good educators. Regarding histories as the 
biographies of communities, and recognizing the fact that 
we are in the presence of a commanding past, tracing the 
outlines of the fascinating history of our Revolution, show- 
ing that it was the spirit behind our little forces that com- 
pelled the events and gave them importance in history, Dr. 
Storrs recalled the fact that the early settlers in this country 
were not of one stock but of many, and that they brought 
with them a power and a promise from the greatest age of 
European advancement. With a rapid and masterly pen he 
portrayed that brilliant century which saw at its beginning 
the coronation of Elizabeth and at its end the death of Crom- 
well—a century marked by extraordinary genius, amazing 
achievements, the decay of authority, and the swift advance 
of popular power; the age of Raleigh, Drake, Bacon, Shake- 
speare, and Milton; illumined by printing, and stirred with 
tumultuous force by the Reformation. Glancing at the 
vehement public life of Northern Europe, in England, the 
Netherlands, Germany, and Sweden, he showed that out of 
this century, so full of enterprise and productive force, came 
the early settlers of America, bringing with them the ener- 
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gies of the continent, and with the push of a century behind 
them, forming in their constituent moral life one people, 
fearless, reflective, energetic, constructive, industrious, and 
martial; intensely practical, politically active, religiously 
free, with successful labor as their primary teacher. Hence 
came the early American spirit in whose light arose the re- 
public “ which interlinks our annals with those of the noblest 
time in Europe, and makes us heirs, to the greatness of its 
history.” 

Is there any good reason to believe that the American boy 
with his bright intelligence and active imagination is incapa- 
ble of understanding the two historic ideas of the continuous 
and changing movement of human affairs and the perma- 
nence of principles? that he cannot learn to trace the con- 
nection between Runnymede, the battle of the Boyne, 
Bunker Hill, and Yorktown; the constitutional establishment 
of civil and religious freedom in the last century, and the 
constitutional emancipation in our own day? As he reads 
of the Magna Charta extorted from King John in 1215, and 
of its confirmation in England some thirty times as was 
deemed conducive to the liberties of Englishmen; when he 
recognizes that Charta as the basis of the Petition of Right 
in 1628, and of the Bill of Rights in 1688, will he not the 
more appreciate the fact that it was the basis of our Decla- 
ration of Independence in 1776, and of the first and latest 
amendments to our national Constitution ? 

Already school committees have begun to provide new 
historic and constitutional histories, primers for children, 
such as Nordhoff’s “ Politics for Young Americans,” and of 
elementary works, Jevons’s “ Primer of Political Economy ” 
and the “ Origin of New England Towns”; and what a field 
is opened for new histories for children by Professor Jame- 
son’s announcement that the most neglected field of Ameri- 
can history is the field of States, with the suggestion that 
boys should be early taught “ the real, homely facts of gov- 
ernment,” to which the local color added by the annals of 
the neighborhood would add a homelike and inspiring in- 
terest. Upon the integrity and efficiency of the common 
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school depend not only the right conduct of our affairs 
social, industrial, and political, but the public opinion of the 
country, of which Webster said: “ Moral causes come into 
consideration in proportion as the progress of knowledge is 
advanced ; and the public opinion of the civilized world is 
rapidly gaining an ascendancy over mere brute force, 

and as it grows more intelligent and intense, it will be more 
and more formidable. . . . It is elastic, irrepressible, and 
invulnerable to the weapons of ordinary warfare. 

Until this be propitiated or ratified it is vain for power to 
talk of triumphs or of repose.” 

But the public opinion which Webster magnified and 
which is to subject the world to the empire of reason, is the 
opinion of an American people thoroughly educated in their 
own history and their own principles, a public opinion in- 
spired by the intelligence and patriotism of the common 
school, which, while preparing the way to the college and 
university, can give all that the nation has a right to demand 
for her voters—the elements of knowledge, with a true idea 
of the history and the principles of the republic, and of the 
rights and duties of citizens. Dr. Woodrow Wilson remarks 
in his recent work, speaking of the convictions of our great 
statesmen from Washington to our own day: “ No free 
government can last in health if it lose hold of its traditions 
in history; and in the public schools these may be and 
should be sedulously preserved,” carefully replanted in the 
thought and consciousness of each succeeding generation. 

The necessity of a thorough and manly training to secure 
prosperity and strength has been forced, by our example 
and by the warnings presented by other nations, upon all 
classes in Europe, the governors and the governed; and Dr. 
Max Miiller says that “ every nation at present is trying to 
improve its material by national education.” In this inter- 
national competition for supreme excellence in the common 
schools, our republic should be among the first, for the 
necessity of educating the American children, whether 
native or foreign-born, for their high duties as sovereign 
citizens is one that impresses more and more deeply our 
most far-sighted and earnest thinkers. 
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Bishop Henry C. Potter, of New York, in his recent ad- 
dress on “ The Scholar and the State” before the Phi Beta 
Kappa chapter of Harvard, after referring to “that eminent , 
and gifted Englishman, Professor James Bryce,” and to De 
Tocqueville with his rare foresight, touched upon the great 
possibilities of a government so nobly conceived and so 
finely governed as our own, and upon the fact, noted by 
De Tocqueville, that the excellence and delicacy of a vast 
civil mechanism only the more demands intelligent, pru- 
dent, and reverent handling, and that “no form or com- 
bination of social polity has yet been devised to make an 
energetic people out of a community of pusillanimous and 
enfeebled citizens.” 

An historic view of the difference in the effect upon the 
strength of a people of a system of education in which the 
weight of authority is placed on the side of restraining, and 
a system that develops personal independent action, was 
presented by the late venerable Father Hecker, of New 
York, the founder of the Paulists, in his last instructive 
work, “ The Church and the Age.” After alluding to the 
teachings adopted by the society founded by St. Ignatius, 
of Loyola, and to the remark, “ Men whose wills never con- 
flict with the authority of the Church ferinde cadaver, the 
distinguishing traits of a perfect Jesuit form the antithesis 
of a thorough Protestant,”* Father Hecker said: “ The 
weight of authority was placed on the side of retraining 
rather than of developing personal independent action. .. . 
The defense of the Church and the salvation of the soul 
were ordinarily secured at the expense necessarily of those 
virtues which go to make up the strength of Christian man- 
hood. Inthe principles above briefly stated may be found 
the explanation why fifty millions of Protestants have had 
generally a controlling influence for a long period over two 
hundred millions of Catholics, in directing the movements 
and destinies of nations.” 


' “* The Church and the Age.” An Exposition of the Catholic Church in 
View of the Needs and Aspirations of the Present Age. New York: Office of 
The Catholic World, 1887. (P. 137.) 
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The lesson taught by the impressive warning of Father 
Hecker in regard to the education on which depends the 
strength and controlling influence of nations, as he points 
the American people to the statistics of history, confirms 
the views of the fathers of the republic and of our wisest 
statesmen throughout a century as presented by Dr. Black- 
mar, to aid the States in making their school education 
universal and complete. “The first duty of government,” 
says the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, our late Minister to Spain, 
and again the chief manager of the Peabody fund, “is to 
develop and use to the maximum degree the brain power 
of the country. In the use or non-use of this intellectual 
power lies the difference betwixt nations and epochs.” 
“ The end for which the schools are established,” says Hon. 
Andrew S. Draper, the able superintendent of public 
instruction in New York State, “is the safety of the State. 

The schools are maintained at general expense to 
perpetuate the Constitution and to make citizenship safe 
and secure.” And President Harrison aptly asked in a 
speech at Galesburg, ‘“‘ How shall one be a safe citizen who 
is not intelligent ?” 

The national interest in education and the importance of 
a national system and a national standard of excellence are 
topics which abroad are being carefully studied, and Dr. 
Max Miller remarks: 


“ The great principle . . . that the school belongs to 
the state, and that the state is responsible for its efficiency 
as it is responsible for the efficiency of the army, the navy, 
nay, even of the post-office. It is criminal to sell poison. 
Would it be carrying the same principle too far if Parlia- 
ment insisted that no one should open a private school 
unless the government was satisfied of the wholesomeness 
of the moral and intellectual food sold in these schools to 
helpless children? Paternal government I know has not a 
good sound to English ears, but if anybody has a right toa 
paternal government, surely it is those little ones who 
should not perish.” 
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Our Association has an opportunity greater, perhaps, than 
ever before enjoyed by any similar institution of impressing 
upon the American people the profound importance of 
their own history, and of the example and counsels of the 
fathers of the republic in reference to the education of the 
people. The work so well begun indicates the vastness of 
the field to be explored, and the gravity of the tasks yet to 
be accomplished. Dr. Blackmar’s treatise on national aid 
to State education is still to be supplemented by the history 
of national aid to State education in the public school—aid 
that in land alone has exceeded the area of Great Britain 
and Ireland, securing an American education to the children 
of the Western States, to whom is rapidly passing the con- 
trolling power of the ‘republic. The horizon of historic 
inquiry, as Professor Herbert B. Adams has said, should be 
enlarged “until the whole field of secondary and school 
education is embraced in the retrospect’; and he reminded 
us of the truth, which recalls also the inexorable responsi- 
bility of educated Americans, that “the broadening plains 
are best seen from the hill-tops.” Then came the sugges- 
tion to which our countrymen will respond, and especially 
the accomplished educationalists of the republic, who have 
a right to speak with the power that belongs to knowledge 
and position, that with a Secretary of Agriculture holding 
a place in the Cabinet, the Bureau of Instruction should 
become a Ministry of public instruction, stimulating and 
strengthening the colleges and universities, as well as the 
school system of the whole country. Then, too, comes the 
ardent wish of Washington, embodied in his last will and 
testament, but still unfilled, of a national university. It is 
a thought to which the establishment at the capital of a 
foreign university with a chair devoted to the canon law, a 
system in antagonism with the Constitution and the com- 
mon law on which the entire fabric of the Republic rests, 
gives a new and profound significance. 

On all these questions the lessons of history, American 
and European, throw a world of light, and especially on the 
point that every teacher in the common school should be 
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well grounded in American history. Whatever the extent, 
the wealth, or the material power of our country, it will 
depend chiefly upon the State common school, and its 
American training, whether she is to retain her manly, inde- 
pendent American character, the chief element of her strength, 
the only sure guaranty of her continued greatness. Many of 
our countrymen have indulged the hope, if not the belief, 
that our republic was destined at no distant time to rule 
the world more widely than Rome in her proudest days, 
not by reason of her continual power, but by her example 
and far-extending influence, non ratione imperit, sed imperto 
rationts. 

If that dream be destined to fulfilment, do not the 
counsels of our wise citizens, from Washington and Jeffer- 
son to our martyr Presidents Lincoln and Garfield, assure 
us that it will be due to the force of the American idea, 
taught to the youth of the republic by the inspiring lessons 
of American history ? 
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THE THEORY OF THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 


By Dr. CHARLES M. ANDREWS, Bryn Mawr College. 


The work of the new historical school has stimulated 
greatly a broader spirit of research and a sense of wholeness 
and continuity, which, until such stimulus was given, history 
has greatly lacked. The study of origins and developments 
has been rather a specialty of the school, and it has been 
discovered that the present and the past are not so widely 
separated as one has been inclined to think. In no single 
line has this method of investigation been so fruitful of new 
ideas regarding the institutional side of history as in the ad- 
vancement of the theory that the smallest unit of social and 
political life—on the one side, the family ; on the other, the 
village or town community—was the oldest, and that each 
existed before the larger forms came into being, and that 
each was the primordial germ whence has sprung the later 
social and political organization. Without defining the 
theory more carefully, it may be said that it has met with 
almost universal acceptance, and, as promoted by Maine, 
Freeman, and their scores of followers, is to be found in 
various forms of completeness in the majority of works, 
which, whether nearly or remotely, touch upon the subject. 
Such a comfortable sense of roundness does it give to the 
development of Anglo-Saxon institutions ; so wide has been 
its acceptance, and so strongly installed is it in the minds 
both of students and readers that it may seem more bold 
than discreet to raise the question regarding the soundness 
of the theory. And yet such a question must be raised, for 
the support is certainly inadequate to the structure raised 
thereon. The more conservative scholars have generally 
recognized this, and there is to be found a definite unwilling- 
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ness among them to make dogmatic statements in so uncer- 
tain a field ; but popular historical writers have not been so 
careful, and, in consequence, much loose talk and glittering 
rhetoric has been indulged in. 

Without entering further into a discussion of this bane of 
the careful historical worker, cheap generalization, it is neces- 
sary to say a few words about the theory itself and its in- 
fluence ; for its application has been made at three points at 
the beginning of German, English, and American history. 
So slender is the evidence for the two earlier stages of the 
theory that it has been possible to develop an extremely 
interesting line of argument. There is nothing to positively 
controvert the conception, which has been somewhat loosely 
held, of the Germanic ¢um, just as there is nothing to posi- 
tively support it. It is a well-known fact that the free village 
community, as a pure democratic institution, containing a 
village assembly, that germ whence has sprung parliaments, 
as Maine says, is supported by no contemporary historical 
documents. It is the result of the study of analogies and 
survivals; it is the child of a vast amount of research, of much 
unwarranted dogmatizing and unsympathetic criticism. The 
difficulty has lain in the fact that any conclusion thus de- 
rived from circumstantial evidence merely cannot be unim- 
peachable, and, because two or three well-known names can 
be cited in its support, we are not thereby to consider it as 
exempt from challenge. 

One test of the theory was to come when it was studied 
in relation to its development. As stated by Mr. Freeman, 
the village community, with all the essential elements which 
made up the mark, was transferred to England. The Saxons 
carried with them in their keels this association of free 
tribesmen, the indestructible unit of the state. Later writ- 
ers protested against Mr. Kemble’s theory that these mark 
communities covered England, varying only in size and in 
matters of minor detail, and a modification was made, where- 
by other forms of local settled life might have existed, 
although the mark still remained as the most important 
element. This concession was due to the fact that the only 
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form of local community life known to the earlier period was 
the manorial, which from the point of view of democratic 
government is a very different organization from the free 
community. Here again, however, was introduced a simple 
theory to explain the difficulty. The free community 
became the manor through the encroachment of one of 
the free tribesmen, who eventually became the lord. This 
received the name of the overgrown churl theory and was 
very generally accepted up to the time Mr. Seebohm wrote. 
There had been, however, expressions of disbelief in this 
method of development even before this; these expressions 
now began to take more definite form. The explanation 
had too much the air of a mere theory; was too gratuitous; 
seemed to involve the substitution of a minor for a main 
cause. Such writers asserted that the same arguments could 
be brought against the evolution of the lord of the manor 
from a state of absolute equality, as had been brought 
against Mr. John Allen’s clever attempt to evolve the royal 
prerogative from a similar system of encroachment. This 
conception of the mark in the hands of Mr. Freeman was 
the cause of further deductive reasoning. As the mark was 
the original independent unit, so a union of marks in that 
semi-historical time formed the shire; the village and manor 
districts were not parts of the shire but by amalgamation 
they created the shire, just as shires formed the kingdom. 
This theory, to which fifteen years ago one of our best 
scholars opposed a decided negative, made the question of 
representation an easy one. As the larger unit was simply 
an aggregation of smaller, so each smaller unit had its repre- 
sentative in the common assembly of the larger. That is, 
each smaller unit entered into the larger as an independent 
political organism, and the status of each individual was de- 
termined by his residence in the mark rather than by his 
being a member of the tribe-state—that is, the shire of the 
seventh century. 

The next step in the influence of the theory was in ref- 
erence to the settlement of America. The theory when 
applied to the colonial town system had one difficulty to 
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contend with, a difficulty the absence of which at the dawn 
of Continental and English history has been greatly to its 
advantage—that is, stubborn facts. It may not unjustly be 
said that on American soil and in conjunction with the third 
step in its development the village community theory will 
meet with some important modification, because it is not 
here a question of probability but a question of fact. If it 
can be shown that its application here is to the perversion of 
known facts, then it will have an influence in weakening 
the value of the argument for the earlier stages. The 
peculiar method of the new historical school may be turned 
to its own disadvantage. 

The application of the theory to America has had two 
results, each of which, it will be noticed, has been gained 
because of an unquestioned belief in atheory. First, it has 
shown us that the New England settlers, in their local organ- 
ization, established a form of town life which was the rever- 
sion to a type two thousand or so years old. This conclusion, 
until it be known with some exactness what this two thou- 
sand-year-old model was, of course begs the question. It is 
not a hasty generalization to say that the likeness is of the 
most superficial kind. In essence it can without much diffi- 
culty be shown that the New England town is institu- 
tionally as far in advance of the so-called ‘un in the German 
forest as were the political ideas of the seventeenth century 
in advance of those of the second. In this new historical 
age of ours we use the terms sovereignty, democracy, liberty, 
and freedom, in a sense often vague and meaningless. While 
the weight of evidence is in favor of free tribesmen in the 
village community, as over against the village in serfdom, 
yet in speaking of this asa state of liberty, of democracy, we 
are not to understand these words in the same moral, social, 


_and political sense as where applied to the New England 


towns. It has required two thousand years to evolve the 
latter idea of political equality. Therefore the comparison 
leads to the conception of a primordial political Utopia, 
which is historically an error. 

In the second place, the theory has declared that the town 
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was the primordial unit of the body politic. This view has 
magnified the town at the expense of the state, as if the 
compact bodies of settlers, who formed the basis upon which 
the colonial governments rested were indestructible Ger- 
manic ¢uns, containing all the germs of sovereignty, so that 
whether transplanted from Germany to England, or from 
England to America, whether planted singly or in groups in 
a vacant territory, by growth or federation, they could cre- 
ate acommonwealth. From this, it has been argued that 
the town was the mother of the state, instead of a creature 
of it; that the New England town meeting is the parallel 
and survival of the Teutonic tribal assembly, or the Athenian 
ecclesia, or any other popular gathering of which early his- 
tory gives us an indication. If there is any value in these 
comparisons, then it is not the New England town meeting 
which should be selected for the parallel, but that more re- 
markable privilege, early expressed and early exercised in 
many of the colonies, of all the members meeting in a gen- 
eral assembly for the enacting of laws or the electing of offi- 
cers. Such a meeting would be something like the folemét 
of Tacitus, and such a conclusion carries with it the doubt 
that the village mét was the germ whence has sprung the 
legislatures of the world. 

The above statement of the form which the theory has 
taken in America is in many particulars merely a re-threshing 
of old straw. One may also say that the majority of histori- 
cal thinkers have little faith in the broad generalizations and 
hasty conclusions which have resulted from this method of 
historical writing and yet that they do not doubt the large 
residuum of good in the new system. But unfortunately 
the new method has found its way into the text-books and 
popular treatises upon the subject of our American institu- 
tions, and the writers of such have not used proper discrimi- 
nation. These views, accepted on the authority of two or 
three well-known writers, are not expressed cautiously, but 
positively, leaving the impression that certain most doubtful 
of historical questions are settled beyond the possibility of 
contradiction. This conception of the New England town 
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has become common property, so that it is now almost an 
established commonplace to speak of the town as a trans- 
planted Germanic fun, a village community, or a mark, 
without any very definite idea what these words mean; and 
there seems to be as little thought of questioning the fact 
as there used to be on the part of the older writers of doubt- 
ing that the New England town was autochthonous. A few 
familiar strokes at the beginning of a chapter, and this 
historical Eden, the primitive community, is sketched. The 
historic lineage is pointed out, and we are left wondering 
what political education for a score or more of centuries has 
taught us after all. It has taught us, we are told, the 
higher forms of government, but it has changed but little 
this simple germ, which is the oldest form in which civil 
society appeared on the earth. This character of the New 
England town seems destined to become, through one means 
or another, a fundamental part of the knowledge acquired 
by beginners in the study of our institutions. A recent 
writer has been so bold as to place this town organization 
side by side with the Saxon manorial organization, in order 
thereby to show the points of resemblance. When we find 
the /aet compared to the Indian or the indented servant, the 
theow to the slave of later times, the land tenure of the one 
system to the land tenure of the other, then it is clear that 
the only point which the writer has succeeded in proving 
is his own ignorance of the details of the two systems. 

It is hardly necessary to state that no denial is to be made 
of the existence of such a form of local life as the village 
community—that is established beyond question ; nor would 
one presume to assert that the village community did not 
correspond in some way to that form of institutional life 
called the New England town. Historically these units are 
very closely related ; the one is in a measure the continua- 
tion and outgrowth of the other. The land tenure of the 
Puritans is traceable by sure steps to the land tenure of the 
medizval manor. The points to which exception must be 
taken are the two already stated. First, was the village 
community the primordial unit of political life? and second, 
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was it a democratic unit at all like the New England 
town ? 

As we are to work backward from the American evidence, 
we must first note whether the New England town was the 
primordial unit, the mother of the state. The question 
hardly needs discussion ; I am not able to find any careful 
historical thinker who now believes it. It may be enough 
to quote from recent writers, whose papers ought to be 
given greater publicity. Mr. Goodell, of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, says: “ Notwithstanding the high 
authority on which the contrary opinion rests, I am obliged 
to confess that I have not been able to find that a town as 
a fundamental fixed political entity was ever anything but 
a figment”; and again, “the town was the creature, not 
the parent, of the general assembly.” Judge Chamberlain 
puts the matter more definitely in saying that “the town 
can be the germ of a greater town, never of a common- 
wealth.” “ The genesis of the state is not from its parts, 
but from the sovereign people who arrange themselves in 
towns and counties.’ The town was not the primordial 
cell, which developed into a state, but the state is the 
mother of her towns. The state is the unit, and the towns 
are the historical form into which the people of that state 
grouped themselves. Therefore we find well-known in- 
stances at the very foundation of New England history, 
where the state was to all outward appearance a town; 
such forms of institutional life are usually designated as 
town- or church-states. It may be further seen from a 
study of our colonial beginnings, that the principle of 
representation was but a modification of or a substitution 
for the folemét. Neither the town in Connecticut nor the 
hundred in Maryland—to take familiar examples—were rep- 
resented by any prescriptive right, but because such local 
arrangement furnished a convenient means whereby the 
people could have a voice in matters of government. There 
is nowhere to be seen a period of growth from the one sys- 


"1 The articles from which the above quotations are taken are to be found in 
the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 18go. 
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tem to the other. A long experience with the representa- 
tive system caused it to be almost immediately applied in 
some of the colonies, in others after trial and compromise. 
But the primary assembly came first, and with its system of 
proxies continued to exist in some of the colonies side by 
side with the other, until its great inconvenience caused it 
to be discarded. From this point of view that smaller 
primary assembly, the town meeting, may be called a sur- 
vival. 

With these results in mind as a sort of formula, it may 
not be without interest to speculate ourselves after the 
manner of the new school. Applying the formula to the 
beginning of English history, we are obliged to differ from 
Mr. Freeman's ifse dixit, that the shire was made up of an 
aggregation of marks. This conception has no other sup- 
port than that derived from local nomenclature and analogy. 
By our analogy we may say that the shire, meaning thereby 
the original shire, the territory occupied by a conquering 
tribe, the tribe-state, contained villages and manors, but was 
itself the primordial unit, and may have contained few or 
many of the smaller units, just as our colonial settlements 
contained often at first only one or at best few town units. 
That these towns became the units of constitutional life is 
peculiar to English and American constitutional develop- 
ment. The earliest primary assembly would be the gather- 
ing of all the members of the shire, the tribe-state. From 
this folemét representation must have evolved very slowly, 
for the reeve and four men are not mentioned until after 
the Norman Conquest. Knowledge of this process of 
growth and transition is wholly wanting, but there is no 
reason for supposing that the principle is as old as the 
existence of the shire, or that it arose from any pre-existent 
right flowing from a supposed union of marks into shires. 

Passing back of English to Continental history, we meet in 
part the same dispute. If our analogy is worth anything 
then we must agree with Mr. Henry Adams in his “ Anglo- 
Saxon Courts of Law,” that the state was not formed by an 
aggregation of marks or of districts of any kind, but was 
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from the first a constitutionally completed whole. Mr. Adams 
further says, in what for us is an important passage, “ that 
even if it [the state, c#vitas] were so small as to require no 
popular assembly and to require no judicial districts it was 
still a state, not a hundred nor a mark.” Beside this may 
be placed the result of the American evidence, that even if 
one of our colonial settlements were so small as to include 
only one town, it was still a state not a town. The only 
mét of which Tacitus speaks is the folemét, the meeting of 
the whole c7vitas or tribe in its constitutional aspect. There 
may have been some sort of local meetings, but we know 
nothing of them, Tacitus omits all mention of such. Cer- 
tain is it, however, that the state was not created by the 
hundred and marks within it ; they were parts of it. 

If now we pass back a step farther, it is easy to see to 
what conclusions we are led regarding the origin of the 
state. As has been said, the ctvttas of Tacitus is the tribe 
in its constitutional aspect. We are therefore plunged at 
once into the controversy over the question whether the 
tribe or the family was at the basis of the state. The 
analogy is but corroborative of similar conclusions arrived at 
independently of this reasoning, which of itself would be of 
little weight. Such conclusions support the view that the 
tribe, not the family, was the primordial unit of settled 
organized life. Whether from a physiological standpoint 
the tribe itself was evolved from promiscuity or the family, is 
a subject hardly within our ken; but this examination would 
lead us to believe that the tribe was the bearer of political 
sovereignty and that the enlarged family, like the village 
community and the New England town, became a recog- 
nized unit within the tribe or the shire or the state, after 
the latter had become a complete and sovereign constitu- 
tional unit. 

There is, I am aware, much idle speculation in all this. 
Reasoning of such a general character, which has been 
borrowed from the new historical method, has its weak side. 
The formula is too rigid for definite application. It does 
not allow for a growth in political education, a fact necessary 
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to the understanding of the moral and political spirit within 
the New England town. It also neglects to take account of 
the legal relation existing between the state and her towns, 
a relation which gives force to the argument that the state 
is the motherof hertowns. Both objections, I think, can be 
met, though this is not the place to enter upon such a dis- 
cussion. Attention is called to these possible objections to 
show how loose from one point of view such reasoning may 
be. Institutionally the speculation is interesting because it 
furnishes results in singular conformity to the views of those 
whom I believe to be the safest students and writers in this 
field. 

Let us, however, turn to the second point regarding the 
village community itself and the authorities upon whom the 
theory of its origin and character rests. In tracing back the 
references there are invariably found the same men cited, if, 
as is not always the case, writers who employ this theory as 
a sort of text for their rhetoric care to cite at all. These 
authorities are Kemble, Freeman, Maine, and G. L. v. 
Maurer. It is certainly presumptuous and a trifle rash to 
throw stones at our historical betters and to dismiss this 
formidable array of names in a paragraph ; but such criticism 
is not so dangerous a proceeding to-day as it would have 
been ten years ago ; and it is atruth, in favor of this perhaps 
too summary treatment, that rarely has there been so far- 
reaching a theory dependent solely upon the opinions of its 
promulgators. 

It is well known that Kemble had not a word of proper 
evidence to support the statements in his famous chapter. 
Professor Earle, in the introduction to his “ Land Charters,” 
has given the coup de grace to the views there expressed. 
Mr. Freeman builds almost entirely on Kemble, and, so far 
as I can discover, has defended the view in but one place, 
where, in answer to Schmid’s rejection of the mark theory, 
he cites two words occurring in the charters, mearcmot and 
mearcbeorgh, to support the existence of the mark in Eng- 
land. Sir Henry Maine’s exact opinion it is difficult to de- 
termine. His views expressed in several series of lectures 
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are the outcome of wide and profound reading, but he fur- 
nishes no evidence that he has explored any of the fields 
examined with a scientific thoroughness; he never, except 
incidentally, gives references to his sources. Further than 
that, Sir Henry comes dangerously near contradicting him- 
self at times; there is a lack of consistency throughout on 
the matter under discussion, which shows that his lectures 
are rather suggestive than exhaustive. It is easy to see that 
these suggestions are opinions, the value of which must rise 
or fall with the weight of his reputation. Deservedly great 
is that reputation, but it cannot make Sir Henry infallible. 
In his special work on the village communities his argument 
is based upon two supports. First, Maurer, whom he knows 
at second hand, and second, the evidence drawn from India. 
On this second point, I am satisfied with the refusal of 
Sanskrit scholars to accept his conclusions, and with their 
demand that a new and thorough investigation of the 
Indian village community be made. One is tempted to ask 
where Sir Henry and the English officers in India obtained 
their knowledge of the antiquity of that community. It 
could not have been through a study of Sanskrit literature. 
As to the first point, is Maurer’s work conclusive? Taken 
in itself, no one questions that it is a chef-d’auvre, one of 
the most remarkable pieces of constructive historical writing 
in any language. If we restrict his conclusions to the 
periods within which his evidence lies, we are satisfied with 
the results. But is it logical to accept these results in all 
their exactness of detail as necessarily applicable to the time 
of Tacitus and before, when the evidence has been drawn 
from materials of a date eight centuries or more later? We 
may accept his conclusions as touching forms of landholding 
and systems of agriculture, and yet be safe in saying that 
survival in these particulars does not prove an original dem- 
ocratic equality in status. The shell may easily survive, but 
the life within may undergo serious modifications during so 
long a period. Where in Maurer’s community, which is given 
such antiquity, are those evidences of inequality, of chief- 
tainship, which belong to tribal times? They may have 
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been transformed by the tenth century, but does it follow 
that they have been by the first, when tribal life was only 
beginning to take ona constitutional form? This possibility 
Maurer’s work seems to confess, for in it are constantly to 
be found the words wahrscheinlich and offenbar, used to 
qualify his statements. There is no positive authority for 
the German mark as a village community before the sixth 
and probably little before the tenth century. None at all 
for the Swiss open-air assembly before the thirteenth, and 
none for the Russian mir before the sixteenth. 

This is the evidence on which the theory rests and it is 
from this evidence that the simple democratic form for the 
village community has been derived. Is it sufficient in view 
of the fact that Bishop Stubbs declares an early state of so- 
ciety not to be favorable to simplicity of social or economic 
life? For surely nothing could be simpler in character, more 
uniform in construction, than the democratic mark. It isa 
state of such simplicity and harmony as to seem incompati- 
ble with the evidence which comparative study furnishes of 
what society must have been in that early stage. The vague 
uncertainty of the whole evidence has been felt by many 
scholars, Mr. Goodell’s opinion expressed in the paper al- 
ready mentioned represents no doubt the private opinion of 
more than one American scholar. He says: “‘ While I defer 
to opinions derived from exhaustive and critical study of the 
materials which generally are not accessible at first hand to 
students in America, and am willing to accept them for their 
probable value in view of the fact that the scattered sources 
of this fragmentary and uncertain information furnish at 
best but slight foundation for anything more positive than 
conjecture, I do so without that sense of satisfaction which 
attends absolute conviction.” Certain English scholars have 
not been so temperate. Mr. Charles Elton has spoken of 
the Aryan village community as “ that rustic commonwealth 
which fancy has seen existing far off in the golden age of the 
world.” Professor Earle has called the picture of the mark, 
“an idyllic sketch of self-government ’’; and Dr. Beddoe, the 
anthropologist, in his work on the “Races of Britain,” has 
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declared that “it is necessary that we rid ourselves of the 
idea that our Saxon ancestors were a kind of democratic 
community with universal suffrage.” 

It seems to me that this whole theory is a legacy from that 
conception of an Aryan race, which was a hasty generaliza- 
tion from the philological discovery of the unity of an Aryan 
language and from the supposed migration from the plateau 
of the Hindoo Kush. These conclusions gave to all those 
peoples whose languages were cognate a sort of prestige, 
which was easy of exaltation. The Aryans were something 
peculiar, their institutions were their own, a village communi- 
ty was made for them to live in, monogamy and a pure fami- 
ly life were theirs, a simplicity of government was given them, 
and this pure primordial germ in its growth into the great 
Aryan race preserved nowhere more purely than in the Teu- 
tonic branch the best elements of modern democratic life. 
With the fall of the theory regarding an Aryan migration 
and the denial that an Aryan language means an Aryan race 
there must be an increased scepticism regarding the position 
and character of this village protoplasm. By this the walls 
are broken down and an enlarged field of labor is given to 
work in, which will greatly aid us in forming some concep- 
tion of the probable condition of the village element, for no 
one doubts the existence of such village, the smallest unit of 
settled tribal life, within the familiar shell of homestead, ara- 
ble and waste. 

But this is a point upon which it would be premature to 
offer an opinion here. The question must be approached 
with the utmost hesitation; a solution can only be reached 
by comparative study, the results of which will always be, 
and rightly, open to criticism. With a broadened field the 
interest will increase. We have too long begun with arbi- 
trary constructions of Tacitus. If we are to gain any con- 
ception of the probable character of the Germanic ¢um it 
must not be by making loose comparisons with the New 
England town. Rather should we compare with those forms 
of community life as seen among peoples—whether Aryan 
or non-Aryan—who represent society before it has broken 
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from the tribal stage. This may give us some idea of the 
character of clan life before permanent settlement upon the 
soil has taken place. What the result of such an examination 
would be it is not necessary here to discover, but it will not 
lead us toa free democratic community with anything approx- 
imating modern ideas of equality and universal suffrage. 

On the other hand, in reference to the New England town 
a similar method is needed. I know of no better panacea 
for superficial comparisons than greater thoroughness of 
study. Before we talk about Germanic fums and Saxon 
manors it would seem to be more scholarly to understand 
accurately the agrarian condition of England at the time of 
and before the settlements; to learn with as great an exact- 
ness as possible the environment within which our ancestors 
lived, their system of landholding, their forms of cultivating 
the soil, their home life, and political life. The present in- 
creased interest in English economic history will make this 
task possible, and it will enable us to appreciate far more 
highly the economic and political life of the New England 
settlers and to explain many things in local life and custom 
about which at present there is too much guesswork. 


Remarks of William B. Weeden on Dr. Andrews’s Paper. 


Our brilliant friend |Dr. Eggleston], who has thrown his 
magnetic influence over these meetings so happily, has now 
opened up so many phases of this interesting subject of the 
village community that it is not easy to follow him. I 
would follow him in a single one of his suggestions. He 
says that the New England township was more or less an 
accident of locality. If New England had had “a staple” 
like the tobacco of Virginia, she would have developed a 
similar system of agriculture, and with it the Virginian 
county instead of the township. 

I think that he is mistaken. A sagacious Rhode Islander 
in the old time—one of the manifestations of that “ peninsu- 
lar mind of New England” that our keen friend has charac- 
terized so shrewdly—used to say: “If it had not happened 
as it did happen, we can’t calculate how it would have hap- 
pened.” In the matter of agriculture, I believe that if the 
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Yankee had grown tobacco he would have brought the 
tobacco to his pipes, so to speak, instead of carrying his 
pipes to the tobacco. 

This personal force in the New Englander, this power of 
throwing himself outward into the new conditions outlying 
and underlying this essential faculty, was reflected in the 
institution of the township as it existed. Heredity and 
transmission did much, but, as Dr. Andrews has suggested, 
there is much to be proven before we can believe that insti- 
tutions here were mere survivals of something gone before. 
The roots were transplanted, undoubtedly, but soil, climate, 
and conditions were changed. Above all, the man who did 
the work—who applied the tools of migration—was so 
changed in the process that the result became, not a mere 
institution transported, but a people renewed and adapted 
to a new life—a life not like any which had been lived before. 
All this was American, but the process concentrated itself 
in New England for various reasons, and that concentrated 
energy gave a peculiar flavor to the life there. This was 
reflected in the township, as well as in other institutions. 
There are differing principles entering into the village com- 
munity, the township, and the county; these can hardly be 
rendered and dismissed in the sentences of a debate. 

In another direction I would take up a point treated by 
Dr. Andrews—the matter of democracy in the New Eng- 
land townships. We are too often misled by words, seem- 
ingly familiar, whose meaning changes from period to period, 
and is thus misconceived. It is hard to fit the meaning of a 
word commonly used in the nineteenth century to that word 
as it was used in the seventeenth century. In a word so 
important as democracy, the meaning varies as the institu- 
tion develops in the life of different peoples. In early 
New England, democracy, in our sense, was rather a result 
than a cause of institutions, as they existed. We read or 
think into the doings of those days, the results of subsequent 
time. Although the early townships of New England were 
democratic in the form of their administration, they were 
certainly aristocratic in the substance which animated and 
impelled the life of those communities. 
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KARL FOLLEN AND THE GERMAN LIBERAL 


MOVEMENT. 
(1815 TO 181g.) 


By Professor KUNO FRANCKE, Harvard University. 


Among Whittier’s “ Miscellaneous Poems” there is one 
inscribed “ Follen,” in which the poet, imagining the spirit 
of a departed friend returning to his old haunts, addresses 
him thus: 

Friend of my soul ! as with moist eye 
I look up from this page of thine, 


Is it a dream that thou art nigh, : 
Thy mild face gazing into mine? 


That presence seems before me now, 
A placid heaven of sweet moonrise, 

When dewlike on the earth below 
Descends the quiet of the skies. 


The calm brow through the parted hair, 
The gentle lips which knew no guile, 
Softening the blue eye’s thoughtful care 
With the bland beauty of their smile. 


*T is something to a heart like mine 
To think of thee as living yet ; 

To feel that such a light as thine 
Could not in utter darkness set. 


The man whose memory called forth tones of such heart- 
felt sympathy and friendship from the Quaker poet is no 
stranger to Americans. He is known, at least to the older 
generation of Harvard men, as the first teacher of German 
literature in Harvard College, and as one of the finest repre- 
sentatives of German ideas in this country. As an enthu- 
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siastic Unitarian and Abolitionist he has been eulogized by 
such men as Samuel May and William E. Channing. And 
his eventful and noble life has been told by his wife in a 
manner worthy of his character and services. 

There is, however, one period in Follen’s life, his partici- 
pation in the political conflicts of his native country, about 
which Mrs. Follen, being herself an American, was neces- 
sarily less fully informed than about his American career. 
And not until recently, when through the reminiscences of 
some former associates of Follen’s in the liberal student 
movement in Germany, new light has been shed upon the 
motives and problems of that time, have we been enabled to 
judge correctly about it. It is on the basis of these recent 
publications’ that I shall try to present a short sketch of 
Follen’s share in one of the most memorable episodes of 
German history. 

It is well known that the revolutionary movements among 
the German students at the beginning of this century had 
their origin in the disappointment of the German people 
about the reactionary attitude of the governments after the 
end of the Napoleonic wars. The people had taken up 
arms against Napoleon not only in order to shake off the 
yoke of a foreign conqueror, but also with the hope of bring- 
ing about the establishment of constitutional liberty. The 
governments had not been slow to encourage such hopes by 
promising to reorganize, after the close of the war, the Ger- 
man constitution with a view towards a closer union between 
the different states and a broader development of the repre- 


} These are: (1) Friedrich Minch, “‘ Erinnerungen aus Deutschlands triib- 
ster Zeit,” St. Louis, 1873; reminiscences of a former associate of Follen's, 
whose record as German patriot, as prominent member of the State Legislature 
of Missouri, and as a warm personal admirer of Follen’s, makes his testimony of 
ancontestable value. (2) Karl Braun, ‘‘ Deutsche Studentenbilder aus dem 
tollen Jahr 19,"" Westermann’s Monatshefte, vol. xxxv., p. 33 5g¢., mainly 
based on Miinch, but with additional personal information. (3) Heinrich Leo, 
** Meine Jugendzeit,” Gotha, 1880, recollections of the well-known author of 
** Geschichte der italienischen Staaten,” also a friend and fellow-student of 
Follen’s. These three publications have also served as sources to Treitschke 
and Biedermann in their treatment of the Burschenschaft movement. 
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sentative system. But when, after the defeat of the foreign 
enemy, the future state of Germany had to be settled, not 
one of the German princes—with the exception of the Grand 
Duke of Weimar—lived up to his promises; and the out- 
come of the Congress of Vienna, by which the new German 
federation was established, was the direct opposite of both 
unity and liberty. 

It was against this state of things that the German youth 
arose; it was for the upholding and maintenance of those 
ideals which had inspired them during the war, freedom of 
thought and speech, free exercise of all manly activities, a 
broad, national, unsectarian spirit in the affairs of church and 
state, that especially the academic youth boldly stepped 
forward. 

Two among the German universities were foremost in this 
respect, Jena and Giessen; and it is the contrast between 
these two seats of learning which gives to the whole student 
movement its most characteristic coloring.’ 

Jena had for a long time been a meeting-place for free and 
independent spirits; the glory of the classic period of Ger- 
man literature was still hovering over it; it was cherished 
and in every way favored by the court of Weimar, its pro- 
tector; besides the gay, harmless Thuringians who fre- 
quented it, it attracted also high-minded youths from all 
over Germany. No wonder, then, that here the movement 
had from the beginning a romantic, joyous, youthfully enthu- 
siastic character. It began with a reform of the student life 
itself. The narrow, sectional, boisterous Landsmannschaften 
(provincial clubs) were abolished, and in their place was 
formed the Burschenschaft, an organization which knew no 
provincial limitations, which was truly national in its aims, 
and which pledged its members to lead an honorable, up- 
right, and chaste life. “It is agreed on all hands,” says 
one of the most acute observers of German student life at 
the beginning of this century, the Scotchman John Russell,’ 


? Braun, /. ¢., pp. 254, 255. 
2 ** A Tour in Germany,” 2d ed., Edinburgh, 1825 (Boston, Wells, & Lilly), 
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“that during the existence of this body the manners of the 
university improved. In the investigation afterwards insti- 
tuted by the Diet, the professors bore witness that greater 
tranquillity, order, and respect for the laws had never been 
manifested in Jena than under the Burschenschaft. There 
was nothing compulsory in it; no constraint was used, no 
insult or contempt was permitted toward those who did not 
choose to join it.” And certainly it would be difficult to 
detect any dangerous or insidious traits in the following 
humorous picture’ which the same observer gives of the 
aspect of an ordinary Burschen meeting: “ Every man with 
his bonnet on his head, a pot of beer in his hand, a pipe or 
segar in his mouth, and a song upon his lips, never doubting 
but that he and his companions are training themselves to be 
the regenerators of Europe, that they are the true repre- 
sentatives of the manliness and independence of the German 
character, and the only models of a free, generous, and high- 
minded youth. They lay their hands upon their jugs, and 
vow the liberation of Germany; they stop a second pipe or 
light a second segar, and swear that the Holy Alliance is an 
unclean thing.” 

This naive, if immature, spirit manifested itself in the 
whole history of the Jena Burschenschaft, and most con- 
spicuously so in that event which by the reactionists has 
been so often misrepresented as an outcome of a most dan- 
gerous conspiracy—the Wartburgfest of 1817." Some Berlin 
students, enthusiastic followers of the “ Turnvater” Jahn, 
had conceived the idea of celebrating on October 18th of 
that year both the three hundredth anniversary of the Ref- 
ormation and the memorial day of the battle of Leipzig, by 
holding a great student gathering at the Wartburg, the classic 
scene of the Sangerkrieg and of Luther's retirement after the 
Diet at Worms. The Burschenschaft took hold of this idea, 
invitations were sent out to the other universities, and on the 
morning of the stated day more than four hundred students 
from all over Germany assembled on the market-place of Eise- 


' [bid., p. 93. * Cf. Leo’s description of this event, /. ¢., pp. 150-164. 
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nach to march in solemn procession up to the historic castle. 
Here, in the Hall of the Minnesingers, the main exercises took 
place. After the singing of “ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott,” a 
representative of the Jena Burschenschaft, who had won the 
iron cross at Waterloo, welcomed the guests; they, he said, 
as a living symbol of national unity, had come together to 
celebrate jointly the memory of two great events of the 
past, the renascence of free thought and the delivery from 
foreign oppression, and to inspire themselves with high reso- 
lutions for working out a better future of the fatherland. 
There followed speeches in honor of Luther, of the Grand- 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, of the heroes of the war of indepen- 
dence, of the teachers of the German youth. Not a single 
word was spoken, which by fair-minded men could have 
been construed as an expression of unlawful or unreasonable 
aspirations. And even the lamentable event which was to 
mar the close of the festive day was an act of juvenile folly 
much more than of premeditated malice. In childish imi- 
tation of Luther’s burning of the papal bull at Wittenberg, 
some members of the Burschenschaft took occasion of the 
torchlight procession in the evening to throw a number of 
reactionary writings, which had excited the patriotic anger of 
academic circles, into the fire, and to perform a wild farcical 
scene around the burning auto da f¢. But how ridiculously 
harmless even this performance had been became soon ap- 
parent, when the perpetrators confessed that they had not 
even read the books on which they had vented so much of 
moral indignation, and that they had burned not the books 
themselves but a number of old rubbish, dictionaries, nov- 
els and the like, bought in second-hand bookstores, with the 
titles of the offensive writings affixed to the covers.’ 

Nothing could be more characteristic of the juvenile sen- 
timental spirit of the Jena Burschenschaft than the sweet, 
melancholy song with which they parted from each other 
when in 1819, by decree of the federal authorities, the asso- 
ciation was dissolved : 


Leo, p. 152. 
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Bas Band ist zerschnitten war schfoars, roth un gold, 
Gnd Gott hat es gelitten fer feiss fous er geiwollt. 
Bas Baus mag jerfallen hat’s denn fur Roth? 
Ber Geist lebt in uns allen und unsre Burg ist Gott. 


In striking contrast to the youthful, joyous, generous 
character of the Jena movement stands the dark, stern, 
exclusive spirit which from the beginning signalized the 
movement at the University of Giessen. Here there 
were no old established liberal traditions, as in Jena; here 
the reformers had to fight not only against the suspicious 
conservatism of the governing boards of the university, but 
also against the sluggishness and the narrowness of a large 
majority of the students; here the movement was controlled 
by a man who at that time of his life could not be called 
anything less than a fanatic—Karl Follen. One of his inti- 
mate friends, the Burschenschafter Robert Wesselhoeft, 
draws the following picture of Follen’s appearance at that 
time’: “‘ When we called for the first time at Follen’s, he 
received us like an old friend, with the simple familiar Du, 
frank, kind, and benevolent. But in his whole appearance 
and bearing, in the tone of his voice, in his gestures and 
glances, in short in the whole man, there was something so 
noble, such calmness, strength, and determination, an almost 
proud earnestness, a something peculiar to himself, which 
imperceptibly inspired all who came in contact with him with 
a feeling of deep respect. I have visited three different uni- 
versities, and can assure you that I have nowhere met his 
equal nor any that could be compared to him for purity and 
chasteness of manners and morals. He seemed to have con- 
centrated all his energies upon one great aim, the revolution. 
The ruin of the enemy and the triumph of liberty not only 
lay at his heart, and his heart on his tongue, but his powerful 
fist might be seen convulsively clenched whenever he heard 
talking of fetters and chains.” 


‘Braun, p. 255. The quotation is taken from Wesselhoeft’s pamphlet 
** Deutschlands Jugend in weiland Burschenschaften und Turngemeinden,” 
which unfortunately I have not been able to inspect myself. 
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Together with his brothers Adolf and Paul, Follen had tak- 
en part as a volunteer in the war of independence. On his 
return to the university in 1815, he at once set to work to 
carry out his theories of social and political reform. He 
gathered around himself a small band of devoted friends, 
united to him by radical convictions, each of whom he 
pledged to the acceptance of a code of honor (Zhrenspiegel 
as he called it), according to which the social intercourse of 
the students was to be based on principles of a strictly repub- 
lican equality. Hated by the majority of the students, per- 
secuted by the government of the University, the “ Blacks” 
—so they were called on account of their disdaining the 
gay colors of the ordinary student costume—soon were driven 
into a most extreme attitude. They condemned all existing 
forms of government as tyranny and usurpation ; they pro- 
claimed as the only aim worthy of the “ Christian German 
youth ” the establishment of “the one great German Repub- 
lic’; and Karl Follen himself declared that the only means 
of attaining this goal were acts of violence. “ It is coward- 
ice,” he said,’ “to speak of legitimate means for the obtain- 
ing of liberty. Nobody has a right to keep liberty from us; 
and every means is justified against those who presume to 
do this. Rebellion, murder of tyrants, and all acts which in 
ordinary life are designated as crime, are legitimate means 
for the conquest of freedom. There are no other means. 
Against legal acts they know how to protect themselves ; 
therefore they must tremble before our daggers. He who 
resorts to these measures, knowing that he is sacrificing his 
own life and all that is dear to him for the sake of his country, 
is morally all the nobler, the harder it is for him to over- 
come his natural aversity to such an action.” Follen seems 
to have possessed all the inexorable and irresistible elo- 
quence of a visionary, and to have exercised a magic spell 
over his friends, when he was setting forth such principles 
as these. He openly embraced the Jesuit principle that for 
the attainment of ends which to the moral consciousness 


* Minch, “‘ Erinnerungen,” p. 13. 
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appeared as necessary there was an absolute indifference of 
means. “‘ There are few men,” he would say,’ “who in ordinary 
life would not, under certain circumstances, resort to a little 
lying; but from lying roundly and boldly for a great princi- 
ple they are kept back by a certain awe which after all is 
nothing but cowardice. They would not hesitate to defend 
themselves against a highway robber by shooting him down, 
but to draw the dagger against the great robbers and mur- 
derers of popular freedom they do not dare. What then is 
more precious? Their own miserable life and property, or 
the welfare of a whole nation?” ‘We sometimes felt,” says 
Minch,” “in listening to his speeches, as though we were 
standing on the brink of a fathomless abyss, and were 
commanded to risk the plunge into its depths. To evade 
his consequences as soon as you had granted his premises 
was impossible ; and yet the innermost feeling of these young 
men who had set themselves such high moral ideals, revolted 
against it.” Soon a split took place among his followers. 
Follen’s “ Maxim ”’—as he called it—that in the service of 
freedom “ daggers and oath,” #. ¢., murder and perjury, were 
permissible, aroused the opposition of some of the “ Blacks,” 
who called themselves the “ Moderates.” On the other hand, 
Follen arrayed his most intimate friends under the party 
name of the “ Unconditionals,” and organized them into a 
holy “indissoluble covenant of death-brethren,” who sol- 
emnly pledged themselves to the martyrdom of freedom. 
Both Miinch and Mrs. Follen have published a number of 
songs in vogue in this circle, which leave no doubt about the 
desperate attitude and designs of this truly Nihilistic order. 
Its watchword was given in the lines of Follen’s “‘ New Year's 
Song of Free Christians ” 


Rieder mit Kronen, Thronen, Frohnen, Brobnen und Baronen ! 
Sturm! 


Its confession of faith embodied what was known as 
“ The Great Song,” in the composition of which Karl Follen 


Tbid. Jbid., p. 14. Jbid., p. 15. 
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also had, at least, a large share. It begins * with a Prelude 
picturing in gigantic images, borrowed from the Edda, the 
world’s conflagration, the “Gétzendimmerung” and the 
birth of freedom: 


Borcht ihr Fursten! Bu Volk, horch auf! 
Areiheit und Rach’ in bollem Zanf, 
Gottes Wetter ziehen blutig herauf! 
Auf, dass in Meltbrands Stunden 
Shr nicht schlafend werdet gefunden! 
Reiss aus dem Schlummer dich trages Geourme | 
Am Himmel, schau auf, in Gelwitterspracht 
Bell anfgegungen dein Todesgestirne ! 
€s erloacht, 
€s ertoacht, 
Cief aus der sonnenschbangeren Racht 
blutfammender Morgenwonne 
Der Sonnen Sonne 
Die Volkesmacht ! 
Spruch des Herrn, du bist gesprochen, 
Volksblut, Freibeitsblut, du wirst gerochen, 
Gotzendammerung, du bist angebrochen. 


Then follow “ Stimmen aus dem Volke”: a gray old man 
bewails the death-blows aimed at the Fatherland by its op- 
pressors, and offers his own blood as its last unction; the 
German youth, the “ muthigen Séhne der Turnerei,” sing a 
rousing war-song; the poet himself calls upon his people: 


Menschenmenge, grosse Menschentwuste, 

Die umsonst des Geistes Frubling grusste, 
Reisse, breche endlich altes Eis! 

Stir; in starken stoljen Mleeresstrudeln 

Bin anf Recht and Rwingherrn, die dich hudeln, 
Sei cin Volk, cin Freistant, heiss! 


and finally a joint outcry of the surging mass: 


' “ Life of Follen,” pp. iii.-ix. 
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Broader in Gold und Seid, 
Broader im Bauvernkleid, 
Beicht euch die Zand! 

Allen ruft Ceutschlands Hoth, 
Allen des Herrn Gebot : 
Schlagt eure Plager todt, 
Rettet dus Zand! 


And now the death-brethren appear; all in black, the dag- 
gers glittering at their side, torches in hand, so they move 
solemnly on towards “the Lord's table in night and forest,” 
and consecrate themselves in the holy communion to their 
fearful task. 


Gs 3ieht cine Schaar bon Mannern sich 
Berab sum dunkeln Haine 
Beim Dammernden Fackelscheine, 
Still ist ihr Blick, aber schauerlich, 
Rachtschwar; ihr Gewand, einfaltiglich, 
Hichts Glangzendes blickt ibr an solchen 
Als den Glanz bon geschliffenen Dolchen. 


Gnd dort wo die Tannen und Eichen im Runde 
Zum erhbabenen Dome sich thurmen, 

Gottes Orgel brauset in Sturmen, 

Wie cin Altar aufsteigt der Felsengrand, 

Bort trat man jusammen Mitternachistund, 
Gnd herbor aus dem heiligen Rreise 

Baumopf schauerlich tonte die Weise : 


Aus Hacht und Sturm 
Spross cine Freiheitsrose, 
Web, in dem eigenen Schoose 
sie den Wurm. 


Freiheit ist todt, 
Geberall bleiches Berderben, 
Feigheit und eviges Sterben, 


Ruechtschaft and Roth. 
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Rachengel auf! 

Auf! die Posaunen erklingen, 
Graber und Sarge zerspringen. 
Freibeit steht auf. 


Gnd die Todbruder treten zum Altar bin, 
&u empfabn in beilger Entflammang, 
Was uns Heil bringt oder Verdammang. 
Wit dem der Mart'rer Gin Blut und Ein Sinn, 
So nebmen die sie bin, 
nd forih’n sich der ew'gen Erbarmung 
Mit Opfergesang und Amarmung. 


The poem closes with a “ communion song of free brethren,” 
a strange mixture of religious and political fanaticism, call- 
ing upon the conspirators to become martyrs like Christ, and 
winding up with a bloodthirsty prayer : 


Ber du am Brandaltar 

Elias Buf erbortest, 

Baals Chron und Frohn zerstortest, 

&u Dir ficht unsre Schaar 

Am Baterlandsaltar mit Her; und Mande, 

Bein Opfer harrt, fach an 3um Flammenbande 
Rie teutschen Hochgebirge, 

Bann, Volk, die Molochspriester urge, wirge ! 


Nobody could deny that the motives of Follen and his 
friends were the most sincere—that they were filled with a 
holy zeal for moral improvement and for their country’s 
welfare ; and in those moments when their enthusiasm was 
not marred by blind hatred and rage, it indeed burned like 
a pure flame on the altar of consecrated manhood. Perhaps 
no document of the time shows this brighter aspect of the 
movement in a more pleasant light than a collection of 
songs, entitled “ Freye Stimmen frischer Jugend,”* which 
in 1819 was published by Adolf Follen, to which, how- 


' I hear through Mr. J. Elliot Cabot that Follen’s own copy of this book is 
now in the hands of Mr. John Cabot of Brookline, Mass. Members of the 
family remember how, in later years, Follen used to teach his little son Charles 
to sing the songs of this book. 
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ever, Karl largely contributed. It begins with a powerful 
“consecration song” by Karl Follen, which sounds like an 
overture to all the following parts : 


Schalle du Frepheitssang! twalle wie Mogendrang 

Aus Felsenbrust | 

Heig bebt der Rnechte Schwarm ; uns schlagt das Yer; so Harm, 
Gus zuckt der Junglingsarm boll Thatenlust. 


Gott Vater! Dir Rubm flammt teutsches Bittertham 
uns anfs nev; 

Hen wird dus alte Band, wachsend Hie Feuersbrand : 
Gott, Frepheit, Vaterland, alttentsche Creu. 


Frevheit! in uns erboacht ist deine Geistermacht, 
Bein Beich genabt. 

Gluhend nach Wissenschaft, bliibend in Ritterhraft, 
Sep, teutsche Turnerschaft! ein Bruderstaat. 


Next comes Christ. Sartorius, singing in “ Turner’s Joy” of 
the revival of ancient knighthood, of the regeneration of 
honor and justice and faith, of the new crusade against the 
tyrants and cowards. Karl Heinrich Hofmann strikes up a 
“Turner's Roundelay,” the tone of which reminds one of 
Luther’s defiant language : 


Wohl hohnet uns ein feiges Beer bon xbgebarmten Rwergen, 

Wohl wetsen die Banditentochr auf uns biel feile Schergen. 

Bergieh den Schachern Droh’n und Spott in deiner Fangmath, lieber 
Gott ! 

Broh'n und Spott: lieber Gott ! — Heisa juchhei ! 


The two brothers Follen sing, in a similar vein, of “ Liberty's 
Mayday ”: 


Als der Curnmeister, der alte Jahn, 
Fur des Volks urheilige Rechte 

Vortrat 3u der Frepheit Rennlanfbahn : 
Ba folgt’ ihm ein webrlich Geschlechte. 
Bei! wie schtoungen sich die Jungen frisch, frob, fromm, frep ! 
Bei! wie sungen da die Fungen: juchhei ! 


i 
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Adolf Follen, in “ Des Strommannes Frihlingsgruss,” pictures 
Father Rhine sitting on the peak of the Drachenfels, looking 
over the lands and rejoicing in the new patriotic life spring- 
ing forth all overthe country. And a large number of poems, 
by various authors, is devoted to what is called “ Jewels of 
the Empire,” the German cities, the German peasantry, 
German cathedrals, etc. There is, however, one composition 
in this little book, a joint production of Adolf and Karl 
Follen, which better than all others expresses the innermost 
feeling of this high-minded youth. It is a hymn destined 
to be sung at solemn student gatherings, celebrating and 
mourning the great national heroes of the past. The first 
stanza strikes the keynote of the whole: 


Baszt die todten Bruder leben! brecht den Schmerz der GSegentoart, 
Zas3t uns Preis den Cheuren geben, so im Volksdienst ausgebarrt ! 
Ginen soll uns Feder sagen, der ibm fullt die treue Brust ! 

Manch ein Herz hat Each geschlagen: Bolkesschmerz und Freiheitslust. 


These words are sung as a chorus; what follows are solos. 
They begin with a praise of Hermann, who, as the poet 
says, built Teutoburg upon Roman skulls, who did not 
shrink from dying even for an ungrateful people, and so 
won his seat at Wotan’s table. The next singers turn to the 
heroes of epic poetry, such as Siegfried, Dietrich, Roland : 


Zasset uns bon Helden Wunder sagen, 
Reckhen, hochgepreist in alten Sagen. 
Riesen, Swerge, Findgewurm sie schlugen, 
Weiche Feighcit heck berjugen. 


Then follows a stanza upon Karl the Hammer, two others 
upon the Emperors Heinrich and Otto, and three upon the 
age of crusade enthusiasm, especially upon the exploits 
of Gottfried “von Lottaringen.” Next to these, three fine 
stanzas about medizval art and poetry: 


Gin Strahl bom hichsten Meister sich brach im Vaterland : 
Ba stromt in heusche Geister der Gottheit Strablenbrand ; 
And Exd und Himmel, liebeswund, bermabhlten sich beil’gem Bund. 
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Ba hlangen Sangertone, and manch ein Herz genas : 

Ba ward cin Bild das Schone nach ey'gem Ziedermas;. 

Gnd anflwarts drang der Andacht Strom, and stand bor Gott als Christen- 
dom. 


Sachst Bu die grossen Fubrer ju tiefem, teutschem Sinn: 
Bann schan anf Eich und Dicer, anf Wolfram and Erbin ; 
Ben reichen Himmel, wo das Zicht aus Farbe, Stein und Conen bricht. 


Again follow two German emperors, Rudolf of Habsburg, 
the destroyer of castles, and Max, the protector of the 
citizen’s hearth; and with them the freemen Tell and 
Winkelried. Next a high-sounding praise of the religious 
Reformation : 


Bich preis ich, o Zuther, wol leis und laut, 

@ begeisterter Redner sum Volke ! 

Ber die Wahrheit umfasste, die Zimmelshraut, 
Wie der Sturm die glubende Wolke ; 

Rich, Glanbens Flammberg, Dich, Frepheitsdolch 
Buf das Pfaffengewurm und den romischen Molch! 


Finally four stanzas upon the great heroes and singers in 
the recent struggle against Napoleon: Schiller and Kérner, 
Hofer, Bliicher, and Scharnhorst. And now, after all these 
recollections of a glorious past, the last stanza, which, like 
the first, is sung by all: an outcry of grief over the hopeless 
present, over the desolate future, of the fatherland: 


Ga, es stieg manch belle Sonne, Vaterland, aus Deinem Schoos, 

Triumtest hohe Mutterwonne, doch nun ach st Bu frendentos. 

@as dies letzte Glas bedente ? sag es, trea Germanenher; | 

Rlingt — es hlingt wie Grabgelaute —: unstrer Sehnsucht tiefer 
Sch mer3. 


It is probably not too much to say that at no time of our 
history have the German students given themselves up to 
such high and noble emotions, or lived such chaste and 
manly lives, as at the time to which the songs quoted owe 
their origin. But it must also be said that perhaps at no 
other time have they been so prone to let themselves be 
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carried away by crude and imperfectly understood theories 
into acts of folly and madness. 

In 1818 Karl Follen, who, meanwhile, had taken the de- 
gree of doctor of law, removed to Jena and began lecturing 
at the university. He had, however, by no means abandoned 
his plans for the regeneration of student life and of the 
political state of the German people. On the contrary, by 
taking hold of the Jena Burschenschaft, he hoped to make 
a decided advance towards the realization of his ideas.’ He 
and his brother dreamed of a monster meeting of German 
students on the battle-field of Leipzig, on October 18, 1818. 
There, by delegates from all German universities, the abo- 
lition of royalty was to be proclaimed, the governments of 
the thirty-three German states were to be forced into submis- 
sion, and a parliament was to meet in order to debate and 
adopt a constitution of the “one free Christian German 
Republic,” which had been devised and drawn up by the 
student legislators.” This fantastic project—in which, by 
the way, Adolf Follen had the larger part—fortunately 
never came near being carried out, nor did Karl even suc- 
ceed in winning more than a minority of the Burschenschaft 
over to his radical doctrines. And yet it was the effect of 
his activity and influence which soon put an end, not only 
to the unhampered development of Jena student life, but 
also—for the time, at least—to the liberal aspirations of the 
German people. 

On March 23, 1819, the reactionary writer, Kotzebue, 
suspected and hated by the Liberals as a spy in pay of the 
Russian government, was assassinated by the Jena Burschen- 
schafter Karl Sand. On July Ist of the same year, the 
Hessian Minister of State, von Ibell, was murderously at- 
tacked by a young man from the vicinity of Giessen. It is 
impossible not to trace both these events back to the teach- 
ing of Karl Follen. Léning, who attacked von Ibell, had 
been in close relations with the “ Blacks” of Giessen ; Sand, 
the murderer of Kotzebue, was one of Follen’s intimates at 


' Leo, p. 176 sgg. ? Braun, p. 260; Minch, p. 17. 
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Jena, and verses from the “Great Song” were found in his 
pocket-book. 

It is needless to dwell on the disastrous consequences 
which followed in the wake of these atrocious deeds: the 
suppression of the universities, the gagging of the press, the 
persecution of all men suspected of even the mildest form 
of independence. Follen himself, although no legal clue 
could be found against him, felt that his native soil was no 
longer safe for him. In the winter of 1819-20 he left his 
home, to lead henceforth the life of an exile. Parting, he 
said to his friends’: “ The mind of man has the faculty of 
discerning the true and the right. It is his duty, and within 
his power, to carry it out fully and unconditionally, even if 
his life should be ruined by it. This is demanded by princi- 
ple. He who is in the right must not shrink from it, not 
even in trifles; otherwise there would be no end of conces- 
sions, and the right and the good would never be done.” 

It is wonderful to see how the atmosphere of freedom in 
which he was to live for the rest of his days, softened and 
mellowed the rugged severity of Follen’s character. Surely, 
he never wavered, even to his last breath, from the path of 
stern adherence to what he esteemed as right and good. 
And even in this country he cheerfully took upon himself 
the arduous duties of advocating the rights of the oppressed 
and fettered. But it seemed as though, with his arrival in 
the United States, a new sense of life, a new spring of joy 
and sympathy, had been born in his mind. On board the 
ship that carried him over the ocean, he wrote in his note- 
book’*: 

Zass uns fandern, lass uns ziehn 

Mit der Sonne nach Westen hin ; 

Bort an des Meeres anderm Strand, 

ort ist der Freiheit, dort der Menschheit Vaterland. 


| 
| 


In a letter to his father,’ written a few years later, he con- 
fessed that his boldest European dreams had now become 


' Minch, p. 26. *** Life,” p. 83. 
* Published by Karl Buchner in ‘‘ Der Freihafen,” Altona, 1841, pp. 118-20. 
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realities. And when, in 1830, he acquired naturalized citi- 
zenship, he celebrated the day as a festival. ‘‘ He brought 
me the certificate,” relates his wife,’ “that he was an Ameri- 
can citizen with a glow of joy in his face, and declared that the 
naturalized foreigner alone had a right to boast of his 
citizenship, since with him it was choice.”” So he lived to 
the end, steadfastly, hopefully, and in that calm serenity 
which his friend Whittier has called “a placid heaven of 
sweet moonrise.”’ And when the end came, he was mourned 
as sincerely and deeply as though he had died among the 
friends of his youth. I will quote only one of the mourners.” 
Charles Sumner, who had been a pupil of Follen’s at Har- 
vard College, writes in a letter to a friend*: “And Dr. 
Follen is gone; able, virtuous, learned, good, with a heart 
throbbing to all that is honest and humane. In him there 
is a great loss.” 


Life,” p. 176. 

? I cannot, however, refrain from adding here an extract from a letter which 
Mr. J. Elliot Cabot wrote me with regard to Miinch’s disclosures; ‘‘ I was,” 
he says, ‘‘ pretty well satisfied of the facts before, but it was harder, I sup- 
pose, than you, who never saw the apostolic man, can imagine, to bring to- 
gether the image of this fiery and not too scrupulous reformer-destroyer, with the 
recollection of that patient, tolerant, much-enduring (for he was still too 
radical for the conservatives and too liberal for the radicals), yet always sunny 
and cheerful face. He had many things to endure, poverty first of all, and 
narrow means to the last, and the indifference of the well-to-do to the schemes 
of education he had at heart. Yet his tolerance, his patience, his charitable 
way of taking it all, were inexhaustible. Dr. Channing, who was a peace- 
man, almost a non-resistent, said of him that he was, on the whole, the best 
man he had ever known. 

*** Charles Sumner,” by E. L. Pierce, ii., p. 133. 
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BISMARCK AS THE TYPICAL GERMAN. 
By W1LL1AM G. TAYLor, of New York City. 


The people of a century ago sought to express the im- 
pression made upon them by Louis XIV. when they 
attributed to that monarch the famous expression “ L’éfat, 
c'est mot.” If fabling were in vogue among us of to-day, 
we should doubtless put into Bismarck’s mouth the words, 
“ L’allemagne, c'est mot.” In the popular mind Bismarck 
stands for Germany, and people even look over their shoul- 
ders and whisper when they talk about him, as if this 
Colossus had some sort of tyrannical control over their 
destinies. The traveller in Germany, who cannot go out of 
his hotel without meeting squads of soldiers and hearing 
flourish of trumpets; who beholds uniforms, of the same 
general pattern, on every side; who has been told, not always 
in the pleasantest tones, to take off his hat in the presence 
of some humble and poorly paid representative of the state ; 
who has been to trouble and expense to obtain a passport, 
because he has happened to wander into a town which he 
learns is in a state of siege; and who finds himself hemmed 
in by countless regulations and requirements of which he 
had never before dreamed, is apt to think either that he has 
fallen into the most intolerable despotism on the face of the 
earth, or that he has been heretofore living in an unaccounta- 
bly slack and easy-going community. 

As to the latter supposition, he will soon perceive that 
in non-official matters there are no more activity and precision 
than at home. 

This first impression of the unpleasant omnipresence of 
the state is hard to get rid of, unless the traveller settles 
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down and becomes a German himself: and it is all summed 
up by the word “ Bismarck.” 

But the constraint of German life does not end with the 
extensive interference of the state. A closer inspection 
shows that it is inherent in the people themselves. The 
whole social fabric, without as well as within the official 
world, is pervaded by it. Next in importance to official 
restraint comes caste restraint,—the relation of inferior and 
superior, the constant touching of caps and hats on the one 
side, and the distant recognition on the other. 

Circle the globe from west to east and you will pass 
progressively from no-caste land to all-caste land. 

Germany lies mid-way. 

In this respect Germany is oriental. Caste by itself, and 
unaccompanied by other institutions, is a mark of stagnant 
civilization. It is by learning and industry that the Ger- 
mans hold themselves in the front rank of the nations. The 
Orientals are weighed down by caste, sloth, and ignorance. 
The Germans succeed by industry and learning, in spite of 
caste. In the Orient, caste is a matter of religion. In Ger- 
many, it is a relic of retarded development, not sanctioned 
by religion, and but slightly recognized by law. 

The ever-manifest military system, and the unusually ex- 
tended attributes of the state, give one an impression of 
force, a consciousness of the presence of despotism, dogma- 
tism, and domination, which lapse of time and nearer 
acquaintance never succeed in fully effacing. Connected 
with this impression of force is the allied one of conserva- 
tism ; and this impression of repressive, conservative force 
we naturally attribute to the man that stands to us as the 
type of the Germans. 

I am first led to inquire, therefore, how far Bismarck is 
conservative, and what is the nature of his conservatism. 

The German is nothing if not doctrinaire. Owing to the 
medizval constitution of state and society, it was impossible 
that the oriental tendencies could be effectively combated 
without a vigorous outflow of educational impulse from the 
top downwards; not, indeed, to the extent observable in 
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Russia, where the people seem to owe all advances to the 
initiative of government ; and still less to the degree of the 
Chinese, who have perfected a civilization on the paternal 
plan. In other words, the German has been systematized 
and civilized by the universities and the government. The 
professors themselves are Germans, and they have naturally 
proceeded in ways quite suited to Germans. But what is 
peculiar about a civilization proceeding from the government 
is that it first turns its attention to the matters of most 
interest to the government, viz.: to the administration. 

Prussia was very poor in the days of Frederick William L, 
two hundred years ago, and the problem was presented of 
creating a great military force on slender means. This 
problem was faced with persistency, ability, and success. 
A line of able and patriotic rulers addressed themselves to 
it. The Kingdom of Prussia was fortunate in just the point 
at which the Holy Roman Empire of five hundred years 
ago had fallen to pieces,—in having an unbroken succes- 
sion of monarchs who lived long enough to carry out 
their high plans. 

It was in the reign of Frederick William III., in the 
Napoleonic and the immediately succeeding period, that 
this system reached its highest perfection. The maturity 
and greatest activity of the great organizers, Stein and 
Hardenberg, fall in with the infancy and youth of Otto 
v. Bismarck, who was born April 1, 1815. The Treaty of 
Vienna was signed on the gth of June, and the battle of 
Waterloo took place on the 18th of June of the same year. 

It will therefore be seen that Bismarck had nothing to do 
with creating the great administrative organization which 
finally enabled the dwellers on the sand barrens of Bran- 
denburg and Prussia to conquer Germany, Austria, and 
France. 

On the contrary, in this respect as in many others, 
Bismarck has completely broken with conservative tradi- 
tion. It is precisely this trait which I would signalize as 
un-German, and indicative of the strong and independent 
personality of the man. He was always averse to restraint. 
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He would ride wildly over the Pomeranian moors until his 
steed stumbled and he lay for hours stunned by the shock. 
With equal disregard of consequences, he plunged into 
debate in the provincial assemblies of Frederick William 
III. and in the Estates Parliament of Frederick William IV. 
Although he seemed to be an ultra reactionary, his methods 
were those of an ultra radical. The discipline of the uni- 
versity and the pedantry of the professors and lawyers who 
constituted the bulk of the various succeeding Prussian par- 
liaments and the Frankfort National Assembly of 1848, like 
Dahlman and Gagern, seem to have exercised a decidedly 
repellent influence upon him. The nature of this repulsion 
may best be illustrated by Bismarck’s own description of an 
interview between him and Gagern in 1850: 


** I tackled Gagern about politics, and explained my whole position in a very 
sober and business-like way. You should have heard Gagern. He put on his 
Jupiter face, lifted his eyebrows, bristled up his hair, rolled his eyes about, 
fixed them on the ceiling till they all but cracked, and talked at me with his big 
phrases, as if I had been a public meeting. Of course, that got nothing out of 
me. I answered him quite coolly, and we remained as far apart as ever. 
When Manteuffel came back to us, and Jupiter had had time to disappear, 
Manteuffel asked me, ‘ Well, what have you made up with each other?’ ‘ In- 
deed,’ said I, ‘ nothing is made up. He is frightfully stupid and takes me for 
a public meeting, the rude phrase-watering-pot of a fellow! Nothing is 
to be done with him!’” (Busch, ‘‘ Bismarck in the Franco-Prussian War,” 
ii., 13.) 


Bismarck was intended by his mother for a diplomatic 
career (Hesekiel, “ Life of Bismarck,” 108), and a diplomatist 
he has always been. Even his methods in internal affairs 
have been those of diplomacy (A. Leroy-Beaulieu, lec- 
tures; Dawson, “ Prince Bismarck and Socialism,” 27). 
On a nature like his, however, the formalities of diplomacy 
would have no charm. In this, as in all things, he goes for 
the essence. As a young referendar he informed his presi- 
dent that “ Herr v. Bismarck was as good as Herr v. Any- 
body Else” (Hes., 135). 

In later life we find the same spirit manifested in vigorous 
opposition to doctrinairism : 
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‘* For me there has been but one compass, one pole-star, after which I have 
steered: Salus publica. Since I entered public life, I have often, perhaps, 
acted rashly and imprudently. But when I have had time for reflection I have 
always been guided by the question—what is most beneficial, most expedient, and 
proper for my dynasty, so long as I was only in Prussia, and nowadays for the 
German Nation? I have never in my life been doctrinaire. All systems by 
which parties are divided and bound together are of secondary moment. My 
first thought is of the nation, its position abroad, its independence, our organi- 
zation in such a way that we may breathe freely in the world.’”? (Dawson, 25.) 


Bismarck’s extraordinary ability to distinguish the unessen- 
tial from the essential is precisely what has constituted his 
strength asa conservative. The hide-bound German profes- 
sor, as much attached to bureaucracy, or to free-trade, or to 
English self-government as to German unity, is an unwieldy 
element in politics. It is by being always abreast of the 
times, and always ready to adopt new methods, that Bis- 
marck has made the most effective of conservatives. This is 
what constitutes the difference between him and Metter- 
nich. The latter covered his superficiality by skilfully put- 
ting off the inevitable ; the former frankly recognized every 
obstacle and every advance in opinion as he met it, and 
turned to use for conservative purposes those innovations 
which he could not abolish. The shrewd arbiter of the lat- 
ter half of this century did not need to go to Johannisberg 
in 1851 (Lowe, “ Prince Bismarck,” i., 129) in order to re- 
ceive the mantle of conservatism from the gay deceiver of 
the first half. He had already gained it on well fought 
fields. 

The enthusiasm which drove out the French and freed 
the Germans in 1813 had perpetuated itself by a move- 
ment sympathetic with French progressive ideas. This was 
eminently consistent, since it is honorable to acknowledge 
and accept superior ideas, while it is demoralizing to submit 
to a political subjugation. The treaty of Vienna in 1815 
had contained a provision for constitutional government 
through the estates of the different German powers and 
principalities. This provision was soon complied with by 
all the South German states. But the liberal student move- 
ment alarmed Metternich, who propped up the weak con- 
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servatism of the princes by the Carlsbad Resolutions and 
the Final Deed of Vienna, and sought to make the useless 
Frankfort Diet a means of repression. 

In Prussia constitutionalism made slower progress. That 
country had enjoyed a succession of kings of unexampled 
intelligence and patriotism, who were destined to have 
worthy successors. The monarchy had won a solid affection 
in the hearts of the people. Before the signing of the treaty 
of Vienna, King Frederick William III. had promised a rep- 
resentative constitution, and again, in 1820, he declared that 
no permanent loan should be raised without the consent of 
the estates. But there the matter rested, rendered super- 
fluous by the remarkable efficiency of the government, and 
the material prosperity which flowed from the same. 

King Frederick William III. died in 1840, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Frederick William IV. The son of Queen 
Louise was the most remarkable man and the least compe- 
tent ruler of all his long line. In public life he was what 
the late King Ludwig II. of Bavaria was in private life—an 
anachronism. The latter, in his mimic medizval castle of 
Neuschwanstein, dreamed of the days of the Minnesingers, 
or, in his imperial palace of Herrenchiemsee, imagined that 
a new Ludwig of Bavaria wielded once more the troublesome 
sceptre of the Czsars, while the public treasure was depleted 
by his unconstitutional extravagances. 

Frederick William 1V., on the other hand, was a most con- 
scientious man, and attended personally to the details of 
government. No less artistic than the Bavarian king, he 
also never learned to reconcile the actual world with his own 
preconceptions. He believed, with all the honesty of a Ger- 
man and a Hohenzollern, in the divine nature of his official 
position and of his own ideas. These ideas were a strange 
mixture of two irreconcilable elements: a desire to further 
Prussia’s greatness, and a desire to restore, in its fulness, the 
feudal constitution of the Holy Roman Empire. And yet 
his acts acknowledged, at times, the logic of circumstances. 
He would follow closely the advice of his ministers for a 
while, and then would suddenly open personal communica- 
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tion with the King of Denmark or the Emperor of Austria, 
or would confidently put forward his favorite medieval 
scheme of the six military dukedoms (Sybel, “ Founding of 
the German Empire by William I.,” i., 185, Perrin, trans.) 
under the military leadership of Prussia and the political 
supremacy of Austria. 

But the merits of the monarchy could not avail against 
the swelling flood of public opinion in favor of a representa- 
tive system. Besides, there were railways to build, and the 
money could not be raised without the consent of some sort 
of a parliament, unless the promises of 1815 and 1820 were 
to be disregarded (Sybel, i., 119). 

And so the king, urged by his ministers and his brother, 
who was to be his successor, issued the patent of 1847. It 
was one of his most fatal mistakes. Other Prussian kings 
have kept ahead of the times. Frederick William IV. fell 
behind. His patent was a piece of medizval stage-play, in 
which the principal réles were assigned to princes and prel- 
ates and pageants. The people felt their king to be a de- 
ceiver and oppressor, instead of a divinely appointed leader. 
The very members of these medieval estates expressed, in 
unmeasured terms, their indignation at having been shoved 
back so many centuries. 

In this parliament appeared Bismarck as representative of 
the lesser nobility of Jerichow. This disdainer of doctri- 
nairism and of bureaucracy stoutly defended the king’s 
patent. Disgusted at the illogical extravagances of the pe- 
dantic and rhetorical assembly, he found the greatest safety 
of the state in the existing condition of affairs. For instance, 
his opponents persuaded themselves that the uprising of 
1813 was as much for parliamentary institutions as for free- 
dom. To this he answered: 

**T can certainly not deny that I did not as yet exist in those days, and I am 
truly sorry not to have been permitted to take part in that movement; my re- 
gret for this is certainly diminished by the explanations I have received just 
now upon the movements of that epoch. I always thought the servitude 
against which the sword was then used, was a foreign servitude ; I now learn 
that it lay at home. For this correction I am not by any means grateful.” 
(Hes., 170.) 
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In the next session, at the moment of the March Revolu- 
tion, he said: 
at ‘*But the cause of my voting against the address consists in the expres- 
| sions of joy and gratitude made use of for the events of recent days; the 
past is buried, and I mourn it with greater pain than many among you, 
because no human power can reawaken it—when the crown itself has scattered 
ashes upon the coffin. But if I accept this, from the force of circumstances, 
I cannot retire from my functions in this Diet with the lie in my mouth that I 
shall give thanks and rejoice at what I must in any sense hold to be an 
erroneous path. If it be indeed possible to attain to a united German Father- 
land by the new path now pursued, to arrive at a happy or even legally well- 
ordered condition of things, the moment will have come when I can tender 
my thanks to the organizator of the new state of things; but at present this is 
beyond my power.” (Hes. 185.) 


It was quite natural that this champion of conservatism 
should soon meet with the King; and, in the following revo- 
lutionary period, they were often together (Sybel, i., 286). 
But what a difference in their conservatism! The King was 
a pure idealist of the Walter Scott school. The young 
statesman was a practical man, disgusted with the excesses 
of theoretical reformers. With conservative dreamers on 
the right, and radical dreamers on the left, he was the only 
man who appeared to retain his faculties in a state of equi- 
librium. One day, in the orange-garden at Potsdam, they 
spoke of the rebellious attitude of the National Assembly 
that had been called to give a constitution to Prussia. The 
King observed that harsh measures might be dangerous. 
Bismarck replied : 

*** Only weakness can be dangerous; therefore, courage! courage! and 
j again courage ! and your Majesty will conquer.’ At this moment, the Queen, 

who was walking in the garden, and had overheard part of the conversation, 
stepped up with the remark, ‘ Why, Herr v. Bismarck, how can you use such 
language in speaking with your King?’ ‘ Never mind,’ said the King, laugh- 
ing, ‘I shall get the better of him fast enough.’” (Sybel, i. 286.) 
Bismarck’s advice was, however, followed, and General v. 
Tih Wrangel, the hero of Schleswig-Holstein, soon drove the 
Assembly from Berlin and effectually broke it up. 

The Bismarck of the modern period, since 1870, is even 
more conservative than the Bismarck of 1847-8. The de- 
scription of his quitting the Emperor William II. at Pots- 
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dam one day, recalls the Knight of Jerichow taking leave 
of his divinely appointed feudal lord, King Frederick Wil- 
liam IV.: ‘“‘When the Chancellor left the Friedrichskron 
palace, the Emperor accompanied him to the stone terrace 
and gave him both hands at parting. The Prince made a 
deep obeisance, but as soon as his hands were free, raised 
himself to his full height and gave the military salute, 
touching his helmet with his right hand in strict accordance 
with army regulations. He then turned and hurried down 
the steps to his carriage, with elastic tread.” (‘ Fiirst Bis- 
marck unter drei Kaisern,” 280.) 

The sequel proved that the Chancellor was more royalist 
than the Emperor; and hardly a year ago, after a primacy 
of twenty-seven years, he declared that he could not go so 
fast as the latter in socialistic legislation, and retired to 
private life. 

Although it may at first appear that the great era of inter- 
nal legislation, especially socialistic legislation, upon which 
the Chancellor entered after the war of 1870, marked an 
increase of liberal tendencies, on a closer examination such 
will not be found to be the case. The great success of 
1870 and the consequent inflow of ready money caused 
speculation, panic, and ruin; a people, educated by Anglo- 
phile professors in the doctrines of the Manchester school, 
returned, for the time, to its oriental feeling of caste de- 
pendence, and clamored for state aid (Dawson, 39). It was 
the heyday of socialism. 

The pressure was not less great than in 1848. But the 
personality that dealt with it was infinitely greater. Freder- 
ick William IV., going his own way, used half-measures, 
and suffered ignominious defeat. William I., hand in hand 
with his iron Chancellor, used similar emollients, and ob- 
tained a moderate success. These emollients took the 
form, in the Kingdom of Prussia, of a lightening of the 
burdens of taxation of the lower classes, at the same time 
avoiding the pernicious principle of a progressive tax ; and in 
the Empire, of laws regulating the hours of labor, the age 
at which persons may be allowed to labor, and the whole 
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series of laws for the insurance of laborers against sickness, 
accident, and old age. 

The change is a great one from diplomacy to the pro- 
founder and less brilliant field of internal affairs, and we 
cannot look for the same decisive strokes in the state- 
socialist that so impressed us in the war-diplomatist. The 
times had changed. The radicals of 1848 are the conserva- 
tives of to-day, and a policy of conservative state-socialism 
to-day requires as much courage as did a whiff of grape in 
the streets of the Berlin of ’48. 

It was peculiarly fitting that it should fall to the lot of the 
great conservative minister to bring about a reaction in favor 
of protection. He declared in 1879: “I should be proud, 
if, as is alleged, I had had economic tendencies of any kind 
in 1862; but I must confess to my shame that I had none at 
all.” But the logic of events had made an economist of the 
former diplomatist, and he chose protection. 

Statesmen do not act from the narrow premises of econo- 
mists. They follow the resultant of the divergent forces of 
the Ideal and the Actual, more through a cultivated instinct 
than through formal reasoning. It was in accordance with 
such an instinct, that Sir Robert Peel abolished the corn- 
laws in 1846, and that Bismarck pursued the opposite course 
in 1879. Some of the economic doctrine propounded by 
him from the speaker’s desk makes interesting reading : 


** The minority of the population, which does not produce at all, but exclu- 
sively consumes, will apparently be injured by a customs system favoring the 
entire national production. Yet if, by means of such a system, the aggregate 
sum of the values produced in the country increases, and thus the national 
wealth be on the whole enhanced, the non-producing parts of the population— 
and especially the state and commercial officers, who are dependent upon a 
fixed money income—will eventually be benefited.” (Dawson, 49.) 


Had the Emperor Frederick lived, it is not probable 
that Bismarck would have remained in his service longer 
than he did in that of the present Emperor, who was looked 
upon, until the final rupture, as the pupil, and almost the 
adopted son, of the hoary and trusted major-domo of his 
father, grandfather, and great-uncle. 
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In the father, two distinct tendencies were recognized : 
on the one hand, he was supposed to cherish some of the 
dreams of his uncle, Frederick William 1V. He would fain 
have witnessed a revival of the idea of the universal church 
and state ; he would fain have taken the title Frederick III. 
instead of Frederick I., and would rather have occupied the 
throne of Barbarossa than that of William I. On the 
other hand, he was known to be fully imbued with the spirit 
of English parliamentary, ministerial government, as op- 
posed to constitutional government, like that of Germany, 
which is really founded upon that of the United States (cf. 
Sybel, i., 283). Both these tendencies were unseasonable, 
and caused that unfavorable undercurrent which always 
makes itself felt in Germany when the name of the Em- 
peror Frederick is mentioned. In this case, Bismarck was 
wholly the man of the people. The one tendency offended 
his common-sense; the other, his conservatism. It may 
prove to be, however, that Kaiser. Frederick was right. 
Ministerial government may open the door to socialism, 
and what is socialism but a return, in a new form, to the 
Universal Empire, in which all favors shall flow from above? 

The Germans are wont to write and talk much about their 
own honesty and steadfastness. They like to look upon 
themselves as stramm und bieder, and, naturally, desire 
others to share their own views. Ordinarily, a stranger is 
likely to be repelled by boasting ; but there is another side 
to the question. A rascal is very sure to betray himself by 
relating how he has taken in some third person ; and so, fer 
contra, claims of virtue are not to be entirely rejected when 
made by so thoughtful and great a people as the Germans. 
While they doubtless deceive themselves on this point toa 
certain extent, mistaking mere physical chest-puffing and 
backwards-leaning for analogous moralities, they are still not 
very far from the truth. The Germans are unquestionably 
an honest, a constant, and a right-feeling people. In this 
quality they stand head and shoulders above every other 
caste land. This quality it is, almost as much as their learn- 
ing, which enables them to prosper under the caste system. 
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Bismarck’s reputation, however, rests upon a transaction 
which is the opposite of all that is most frank and straight- 
forward as well as stiff and unyielding in German character. 
In it he proved himself truer to diplomacy and German 
patriotism than to German honesty. But now the world 
approves, the vanquished ‘party appears to be satisfied, and 
the principle seems to stand established, in one case, at 
least, that the end justifies the means. 

Bismarck does not, indeed, belong to the old-style diplo- 
matists of the Peace of Westphalia, whose art consisted in 
getting an opponent drunk and then inducing him to sign 
whatever they chose; noris he said to have made use of the 
cabinet noir. Bismarck’s diplomacy is of an entirely differ- 
ent sort. It is the diplomacy of a man who can watch and 
await the development of affairs, who can meanwhile carry 
the most tremendous burden of responsibility, who can mis- 
lead his adversaries, less by deceiving them than by letting 
them deceive themselves, and who is perfectly prepared to 
turn the critical moment to his country’s advantage. 

Such were the qualities demanded of Prussia’s minister by 
the vexed Schleswig-Holstein question, “one of the darkest 
and most intricate episodes that ever perplexed poor human 
writer.” (Lowe, i., 318.) 

In 1852 this question seemed to have been settled at Lon- 
don. Schleswig and Holstein were separated, the former 
was to be more closely united with Denmark than the latter, 
but neither was to be incorporated in Denmark; and the 
succession was placed in the house of Gliicksburg. To this 
settlement Prussia and Austria had agreed. The Czar of 
Russia was determined to support the Danish throne. 
Austria had been too recently the recipient of his kindness 
in putting down the Hungarian rebellion to be able to 
oppose him with any pretence of decency, and Prussia had 
acknowledged her vassal condition at Olmiitz. 

The Danes broke the treaty of London by incorporating 
Schleswig into Denmark. King Frederick VII. of Denmark 
died November 15, 1863. Saxony and Hanover were sent 
by the Diet to execute a federal decree in Holstein, and to 
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undo the wrongs perpetrated by the Danes on that people. 
Now was the most critical period of Prussian history. Bis- 
marck felt himself called upon to perform what no one in 
the world supposed to be possible (Malet, “ Overthrow of 
the Germanic Confederation,” 197) under conditions that 
made him “as unpopular as Strafford before his impeach- 
ment.” (Lowe, i., 331.) It would not do to make common 
cause with the Diet, for that would be giving up indepen- 
dence of action. It would not do to take sides completely 
with the rebellious population of the Duchies, for that would 
be to create another German state. For the same reason, it 
would not do to sustain the claims of the legal heir, the 
Duke of Augustenberg. At the same time, for four long 
years, a war to the knife was being waged with the Cham- 
bers at home. Did ever statesman bear such a load ? 

In the midst of all this conflict of interests, Bismarck saw 
his chance to humble Austria and expel her from Germany. 

His method had the simplicity of genius, although it 
would be tedious, if not impossible, to follow out the details. 
It consisted in waiting, preparing, and taking advantage of 
every opportunity. Chancellor of an hereditary “ divine- 
right’ monarchy, subject to no ministerial trammels, he 
could for a long season keep his own counsel, sure that he 
would be vindicated when the day of reckoning came. 

He took sides with the people of the Duchies, with their 
Prince, and almost with the Danes, as long as it suited him ; 
he used Austria as an ally as long as it suited him ; and after 
they had severally served his purpose, they were thrown 
aside, and Prussia took the whole prize. 

The Germans are fond of twitting the English on their 
purely selfish policy, and their “ healthy egotism ” (“ Unter 
drei Kaisern,” 136), but Bismarck’s masterstroke is not a 
whit behind them. He first used the Confederation (Lowe, 
i., 326), and then the Austrian alliance (cf Count Mensdorff’s 
Circular, Malet, 128), as a cloak for Prussian ambition. 

Austria made a fatal step by proceeding jointly with 
Prussia in the occupation of Schleswig, and yet, had she not 
as good a position as Prussia; and as protectress of the little 
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states was she not bound to take part, as well as in order to 
protect her own interests? By the treaty of Vienna (Oct. 
30, 1864) the King of Denmark surrendered all claim on the 
Duchies to Austria and Prussia jointly. Now was seen the 
shrewdness of deferring the claims of Augustenberg, the 
hereditary prince (Lowe, i., 324). Bismarck roundly claimed 
that the treaty of Vienna superseded all prior interests and 
claims. The Prince of Augustenberg refused to make easy 
terms with Prussia; he demanded complete military inde- 
pendence, and was thereupon summarily dismissed (Malet, 
122, Busch, i., 91); Hanover and Saxony were told that 
their time of usefulness was over; and the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners were not consulted at all. 

Austria, unfortunately, had posed as the protectress of 
the little states for the past fifty years, and could not, with 
a good grace, either desert them or share the booty with 
Prussia. She was groping in the dark. On the one hand, 
she did not attempt a strong military demonstration against 
Prussia; on the other, she treated the inhabitants of the 
Duchies more leniently than did her rival. 

The question was, how to quarrel with Austria. Austria 
did not want to quarrel now any more than Prussia did in 
1850. But she was not willing, as Prussia had then been, 
to admit that the whole question was a mere matter of 
form, which could not affect her interests. There were the 
Duchies, and they must be disposed of. 

Bismarck shrewdly did not precipitate a quarrel. He let 
it grow. He believes in “ organic growth ” (Dawson, 113). 
In this case, he nurtured a bacillus until it grew and flour- 
ished like a banyan tree. In pursuance of this policy, 
Prussia made with Austria the treaty of Gastein (August 
14, 1865), by which the complete control of Holstein was 
surrendered to Austria, while Prussia retained Schleswig. 
This was a mere modus vivendi, and settled nothing. Bis- 
marck made skilful use of it to widen the breach. Popular 
patriotic demonstrations of the inhabitants of Holstein 
continually took place and were even encouraged by the 
Austrians. Bismarck made great capital out of this. He 
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showered complaints on Austria. He virtually said: “We 
have been doing our best to get along peaceably with you ; 
we made the treaty of Gastein for that purpose; but now 
we see there is come an end to patience. We shall, at least, 
not endure your unwarranted armaments.” The truth was 
that the Duchies were so weak that it made no difference to 
Prussia what the inhabitants preferred, and the Prussian army 
organization was now so strong that it could muster more 
men in three weeks than Austria in two months. 

When the Austrian Ambassador squarely asked Bismarck 
if he meant to declare war, “‘ No,” said he, “ but even if I 
did, do you suppose I should be such a fool as to tell you?” 
(Lowe, i., 362.) This answer tells a whole history of force, 
astuteness, self-reliance, and adaptability. More theatrical 
flourishes followed, of asking the Diet to exclude Austria 
from the Confederation (Malet, 188); to which the Diet 
replied by calling out all the other states against Prussia. 
War was begun, to end speedily in the conquest of Austria 
and all Germany by Prussia. 

But a third great difficulty presented itself in the opposi- 
tion to war of the Prussian king himself (Malet, 137, 156). 
Although, as Prince of Prussia, King William had always 
opposed his brother’s vacillating policy (cf Sybel, “ Begriin- 
dung des Deutschen Reiches,” ii., 64), still, he shared the 
friendly feeling towards Austria which his two predecessors 
had always entertained. Bismarck was more successful with 
him than with the secondary German states. They made 
the fatal mistake of keeping true to their Austrian allies. 

It may be asked how it happened that the other nations 
allowed Prussia to swallow up the small states and 
Schleswig-Holstein. Bismarck had no difficulty except 
with France. With Sardinia he made an alliance by which 
the latter country won Venice. Russia was still indignant 
at Austria for its neglect of her in the Crimean War, and 
grateful to Prussia for its friendly neutrality on the same 
occasion ; and for England Bismarck did not care a straw. 
He maintains there is no fight in her(“ Unter drei Kaisern,” 
168, 220). France was propitiated by a commercial treaty, 
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and, say some, by some hints about Belgium which were 
not seriously meant (cf for earlier period, “ Letters,” 149). 

At first one is overwhelmed with indignation at Bis- 
marck’s conduct in this whole affair, and inquires what is 
the retribution that a just Providence has called down on 
Prussia, the principal in behalf of which he acted. Instead 
of a mighty calamity, the hand of Fate points to the great 
and united new German Empire. And if one wonders 
still, he is told that Prussia is, after all, the most meritorious 
of the parties interested, and that, after years of patience 
and abuse from Austria, she has simply played her cards 
better than anybody else. 

Bismarck may be said to have apparently betrayed 
Schleswig-Holstein, whose German independence had virtu- 
ally been committed to him as a joint-trustee with Austria, 
only in order to make the Duchies and all non-Austrian 
Germany members of a great and free fatherland. 

A man naturally frank and outspoken, he would always 
prefer to say directly what he thinks, like a true German. 
Instances of his blunt frankness abound. Recently, in the 
discussion of the so-called septennate army-increase bill, he 
said in the Reichstag: 


‘* Up to this time no French ministry has ventured publicly to treat the 
peace of Frankfort as invalid ; but just as long as the same is not an absolute 
necessity to French governments, war with France is only a question of time ; 
it may not come for ten years, and then again it may come in ten weeks or ten 
days,—whenever the French may think they have a chance of getting the 
better of us, or whenever they may need a war as a safety-valve for domestic 


difficulties.” (‘‘ U. d. K.,” 95.) 


Bold words to use, considering that he was speaking to 
France as much as to the deputies. 

That a reputation for diplomatic cunning is dangerous, 
was illustrated while Prince Ferdinand of Coburg was 
electioneering for the Bulgarian throne in 1887. It is hard 
to believe that in this ninth decade of the nineteenth 
century the vulgar trick of political forgery is possible, but 
the Bulgarian affair is an eloquent witness to the contrary. 
According to the treaty of Berlin, the Czar of Russia has 
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the right to confirm or reject any candidate for the Bul- 
garian throne. Since the above-named treaty, the old 
hatred of Slav and Teuton has flamed up anew. The Rus- 
sians claim that Bismarck acted any part but that of the 
“honest broker.’’ Bismarck, on his part, has made every 
effort to quiet Russian apprehensions and to cultivate 
friendship, and has studiously avoided giving countenance 
to the pretensions of Ferdinand. The Czar had refused his 
consent, as everybody knew, because the Prince was Ger- 
man. Seeing that their master stood no chance of favor 
from either Germany or Russia, an underhand effort was 
made by the friends of Prince Ferdinand to heighten the 
estrangement between the two countries and precipitate 
war, in the hope that the Prince might pluck his fortune 
from the ruins. With this object, a letter was given to the 
Czar, while he was on a visit to Copenhagen, purporting to 
be from Prince Ferdinand to the Countess of Flanders, in 
which the Prince was made to declare that Germany 
secretly encouraged his undertaking. The Czar was very 
angry, and this straw might have precipitated war. Fortu- 
nately, the Baltic was frozen, and he had to return home 
through Germany. This gave Bismarck the opportunity for 
an interview, at which he is reported to have said to the 
Czar: “ Your Majesty, if such messages have been shown 
you as originating with me, you have been duped!” A 
threatened war was averted. (“ U.d. K.,” 115.) 

It has sometimes amused and helped Bismarck to make a 
foreign ambassador his confidant. Such was the case of M. 
Benedetti, Ambassador of France in Berlin. Bismarck told 
him at the time all about his treaty with Italy, and Gari- 
baldi’s attempts to obtain German support in his invasion of 
the states of the Church. 


‘* With staring eyes he receives the confidential communications; he cannot 
escape them ; the astounding news robs him of the power of speech ; he says 
nothing, for he has nothing to say, but goes home and sits him down and pours 
out his heart to his minister at the perplexity into which the unwelcome confi- 
dence of the German Chancellor has thrown him. . . . This open 
communicativeness was not without its sufficient reason. By not allowing the 
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cabinet at the Tuileries, from the very beginning, to be -in doubt about his 
plans in Germany, he made of it, as it were, a sort of ally. The confidant be- 
came, of its own accord, an accomplice. While the imperial government was 
being almost daily brought into a condition of privity, it was not able to lay its 
finger upon a moment when its protest would seem to be timely. 

One receives the impression that Bismarck’s uninterrupted confidence wove 
the French policy about with a magic net that condemned it to inactivity. 
e «+ « Only a master-mind could venture to lame the most dangerous of 
enemies by overloading him with confidence.” (‘‘ U. d. K.,” 51, 54.) 


So it was quite natural for his friend Benedetti, after the 
peace of Prague, at which the North German Confederation 
was formed, to ask Bismarck for the left bank of the Rhine 
for France, as a slight compensation for the friendly attitude 
of France during the war, and for French offices in procur- 
ing so favorable a treaty! Not obtaining this request, M. 
Benedetti came back to the charge with another. France 
wished to annex Luxemburg. At first Bismarck did not 
say “No” (Lowe, i., 426). He believed it his duty to delay 
a war he could not prevent. But Luxemburg did not 
belong to the Confederation, but to the King of Holland. 
So Napoleon turned to the King of Holland, and was on the 
point of purchasing Luxemburg, when Bismarck, on the 19th 
of March, 1867, revealed an offensive and defensive alliance 
between Prussia and the South German states, signed the 
day before the Treaty of Prague! And so, the great pains 
which Napoleon had taken to keep the South German states 
from joining the Confederation had been a solemn farce. 
The boasted friendly offices were turned to ridicule. The 
King of Holland drew back, but was again nearly brought 
to the sticking-point, when the Luxemburg matter obtained 
the attention of the German people. Herr Bennigsen inter- 
rogated the Minister in the Reichstag. A storm of patriot- 
ism arose in the fatherland, with the result that King 
William of Holland was intimidated and flatly refused to 
sell Luxemburg. 

Here was a chance for warlike France! But the 
French soldiers had lost the buttons from their gaiters 
in Mexico, and it would take time to sew new ones 
on. At last, in 1870, there was not a button wanting. M. 
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Benedetti met the Prussian king at Ems, and France de- 
clared war. Hoping to prove the insincerity and perfidy of 
Prussia, and thereby to induce the South German states to 
break their agreement with the North German Confedera- 
tion, she spread the report that Prussia had contemplated 
the cession of the west bank of the Rhine in 1866 (Hesekiel, 
495). Bismarck immediately published a draft of a treaty in 
Benedetti’s handwriting, on official paper of the French Em- 
bassy, making the same proposition in behalf of France 
(Lowe, i., 522), and won the sympathy of the world. Inthe 
hands of Bismarck, Benedetti appears like a child; “he 
shrinks to a complete nullity” (“ U. d. K.,” 51). 

It is hard to recognize in the vigorous statesman of 1866 
and 1887 the broken-down diplomatist of 1861, who wrote 
to his sister from St. Petersburg: “ For the rest, I have 
reconciled myself with the life here, do not find the winter 
at all as bad as I thought, and ask no change in my position 
till, if it is God’s will, I retire to Schoenhausen or Reinfeld, 
to set the carpenter at my coffin without unnecessary haste.” 
(“ Letters,” 158.) 

It is equally hard to recognize in him the young diplo- 
matist of 1852, who wrote to his wife from Vienna: “ Pardon 
my writing to you about politics, but ‘of what the heart is 
full,’ etc. My mind is gradually drying up at this sort of 
work, and I am afraid that I shall end by getting a taste for 
it.” (‘ Letters,” 47.) 

We have seen that Bismarck’s strong individuality and 
intelligent adaptability had taught him methods entirely 
distinct from those of the typical German conservatives. 
He casts doctrinairism and reverence of bureaucracy to the 
winds, and shapes his course according to the obvious cir- 
cumstances, with a due appreciation of what is and what is 
not feasible. 

We have seen again that the same characteristics have 
been of inestimable service to him in diplomacy; that he 
has, at times, found himself compelled to abandon in public 
matters that rugged honesty and almost child-like simplicity 
which characterize the private intercourse of Germans. 
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It at once occurs to us that there remains one point on 
which he is unquestionably the representative man of Ger- 
many. All the world knows that he founded German unity, 
as much as, yes, more than Washington founded the American 
Union ; and it is because Bismarck’s services in this great 
work are so unquestionable that, in the non-German world, 
he is looked upon as the creator of everything that is 
German. 

The methods by which this great work was brought about 
have been briefly sketched in relation to the questions of 
Schleswig-Holstein and Luxemburg. It will be interesting 
and pertinent, therefore, to inquire to what extent Bismarck 
participated in the forming of the public sentiment which 
preceded the glorious triumph of a united nationality. 

The idea of German unity is at least as old as the war of 
independence of 1813. The ideas of unity and independence 
are closely connected, the one flowing spontaneously from 
the other. But the Germans are natural particularists. 
“ They are strong and self-reliant people, who can get along 
only with natures like their own, and who feel as much 
repelled by the slightest dissimilarity as by the greatest,” 
says Sybel (“ Founding,” i., 2). It therefore seemed as 
though the more the question was agitated the further apart 
the Germans found themselves. Territorially speaking, 
there were two main elements to the question—Prussia and 
Austria. A third and minor element, the great number of 
lesser and petty states, served, not exactly as an object of 
contention between them, but asa focus of dispute and a 
blind of real intentions. ‘ 

Austria had had the principal réle in the war of indepen- 
dence, and she took every pains, after victory had been 
secured, that the hegemony which she had, perhaps, deserved 
in war, should not be lost in peace. This was the life-work 
of Prince Metternich, and it succeeded for fifty years. This 
was due also to the pacific nature of the Prussian kings. 
Stein and Scharnhorst had entertained extensive hopes of 
German unity, and had felt that their labors were lost when 
they obtained from Austria nothing better than the loose 
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Confederation, and the stupid Diet of ambassadors at Frank- 
fort, instead of a representative government (Sybel, i., 53). 
No sooner did peaceful popular movements take place than 
Metternich would call together the German potentates and 
bully them into injudicious repressive measures. On such 
occasions Prussia, with her love of peace, and devotion to 
internal affairs, and feudal reverence for the presidency of 
Austria, allowed herself to be dragged along by the reac- 
tionary tide. 

This deference of Prussia to Austria seemed rather to 
increase than to diminish, and culminated in the humiliating 
conference of Olmiitz (Sybel, “ Begriindung,” ii., 59). The 
question that was treated at Olmiitz by Prince Schwarzen- 
berg and Manteuffel was a typical “ German quarrel.”” The 
first Danish war was ended. At this period, also, King 
Frederick William IV. had tired of his projected “ Narrower 
Union.” The members were apathetic, in view of Austria’s 
victories over its own rebels, with Russia’s aid, and the whole 
transaction had taken on too much of a democratic ten- 
dency. Austria had re-constituted the Frankfort Diet, and 
Frederick William IV. refused to abandon his “ Narrower 
Union,” which existed chiefly on paper, and frankly join the 
Confederation, principally out of a feeling of pride. Then 
the inhabitants of Hesse-Cassel had expelled their wicked 
ruler, and Prussia claimed the right to put him back. She 
also desired to settle the Holstein question by a commission. 
Austria said the Elector must be restored and the question 
of the Elbe Duchies settled by the Confederation. Prussia 
occupied Hesse-Cassel and forbade the Confederates to enter 
it. But they did, and Prussia yielded one point after an- 
other until Austria, out of pity, let her have her own way 
about the commission. 

This humiliating result was defended by Bismarck (Hes., 
210). It was again the man of strength and sense who pre- 
ferred peace at the sacrifice of mere form to a war for which 
the country was unprepared, and which would have been 
senseless and unnecessary. It is possible, also, that his 
clear foresight saw that this supreme concession would in- 
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spire Austria with a recklessness that would lead her to her 
ruin. But we perceive that Bismarck was still, before all, the 
Prussian (cf Dawson, 83), and had not yet publicly ex- 
pressed the large ideas which were, doubtless, already 
maturing in his brain. 

But positive steps towards unity had already been taken. 
Prussia had quietly formed a customs union in 1818, which, 
by 1830, included all the north German states, and consti- 
tuted an excellent nucleus on which to build. The July 
revolution in France found a ready, though mainly a peace- 
ful, echo in Germany. The Hambacher Fest was a harmless 
demonstration in favor of union, wearing, however, a de- 
cidedly republican aspect. A little later a resolution was 
offered in the Parliament of Baden, that the German people 
ought to have direct representation in the Frankfort Diet, 
and at last, in 1848, we find a National Constituent As- 
sembly, composed of delegates elected by the people, 
legally, in pursuance of laws emitted specially for that pur- 
pose in the various states. 

In this Assembly a minority of individualists still stood 
out for a decentralized government. They were the allies 
of Austria. The reasons why Austria opposed a strong 
central government are very simple: after the Napoleonic 
era she had looked more to the south than ever. She had 
constituted herself into a great heterogeneous empire, which 
she was seeking to consolidate. It was inconsistent with 
this purpose to demand admission into a strongly united 
Germany. A few idealists alone wished this result. Ger- 
many did not want non-Germans, and Austrian supremacy 
in Germany meant disintegration of the Austrian Empire. 
Austria had made her choice between two irreconcilable 
careers. At the same time she did not wish Prussia to do 
what the latter has since done, and therefore strove to keep 
up a loose confederation by supporting the autonomy of all 
the little states. 

The position of Austria was thus the most delicate point 
to be considered by the Assembly. Finally, on December 
18, 1848, Heinrich v. Gagern made the bold proposition 
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(kiihnen Griff) to exclude Austria from the Germany the 
Assembly was trying to form (Sybel, i., 320). The proposi- 
tion was carried, and a German imperial crown was offered 
to the King of Prussia. 

I need not relate the failure of the movement of 1848, 
and the re-establishment of the old Frankfort Diet. What 
shines forth on the pages of history is the fact that then and 
there the resolve to eject Austria, “ bag and baggage,” like 
an “unspeakable Turk,” was boldly and distinctly enunci- 
ated in the face of the whole German world. 

In this work Bismarck had no part. But he was not slow 
to perceive what Germans wanted. He was a particularist, 
like all the rest. Every German wanted unity, but not at 
the expense of his own locality; and Bismarck was simply 
the strongest particularist in a state which, under leadership 
like his, might easily become the strongest. There are 
diplomatists who are mere adventurers; there are others 
who pass from land to land, keeping their regards fixed 
on a constant principle, under all changes and vicissitudes. 
Of the latter sort were William of Orange and von Beust. 
There are others whose whole thought and being are in- 
separably attached to their native land, and who are un- 
thinkable as separated from it. Such a man was Bismarck, 
and his land is Prussia. 

Modern ideas took possession of him rapidly in those 
years. That he was as much a unifier as anybody else is 
illustrated in a letter to a friend in 1859: “‘ The word ‘ Ger- 
man,’ instead of ‘ Prussian,’ I would fain see inscribed upon 
our flag when first we are united with the rest of our 
countrymen in a closer and more efficient bond than 
hitherto”; but immediately thereafter the particularist 
speaks: “I see in our relation with the Aund an error of 
Prussia’s, which, sooner or later, we shall have to repair 
‘ ferro et igni.’”’ (“ Letters,” 115, 116.) 

In 1861 the principle of popular representation had been 
fully accepted by him. He writes: “Ido not comprehend 
why we so gingerly start back from the idea of the repre- 
sentation of the people, be it in the Bund or in a customs 
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and union parliament. An institution which has legitimate 
worth in every German state, which we Conservatives would 
not like to be without, even in Prussia, we can certainly not 
combat as revolutionary.” (“ Letters,’’ 167.) 

Bismarck was appointed minister on the 23d of Septem- 
ber, 1862. For four years he governed, without a budget, 
and in the face of a storm of opposition. It was not so 
violent a breach of the constitution as we might think, to 
rule without a budget, since the country had been not long 
accustomed to a representative system. But the conflict 
was none the less bitter. Bismarck was maturing plans 
against Austria which he dared not disclose. Those plans 
required a strong army. The delegates had no intuition of 
his inspiration. They thought Prussia needed only to hoist 
the flag of liberalism, and all Germany would fall into rank. 

On the 7th of October, only two weeks after his accession 
to office, Bismarck made, in the Budget Committee, his 
celebrated “ blood-and-iron ” speech: “ It is not by speechi- 
fying and majorities that the great questions of the time 
will have to be decided—that was the mistake made in 1848 
and 1849,—but by d/00d and tron.” 

Austria became restless, and tried anew to play herself the 
réle of the Unifier. She called a congress of princes at 
Frankfort in 1863. Bismarck would have nothing to do 
with it, and King William did not attend. 

At this period is thought to have crystallized in Lis- 
marck’s mind the great conception to which Germany finally 
owed her unity. We have seen that that conception was 
not the idea of unity, nor the idea of expelling Austria. 
Both ideas, as such, were already ancient and time-honored. 
Bismarck’s idea was that Prussta of herself was strong enough 
to drive Austria out (cf. Malet, 4, 112). This conception im- 
mediately became a resolve which he pursued through 
greater difficulties than statesman ever overcame, until 
success was obtained. ‘‘ His whole soul glowed with the 
passionate resolve to expel Austria from Germany. It was 
not in his character to hesitate as to means; and neither 
moral nor material obstacles diverted him from his object. 
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In fact, he entered on the contest unencumbered by scruples 
of any kind. To raise Prussia to the status which he 
thought his country ought to hold was his religion.” This 
is the testimony of a personal friend, Sir Alexander Malet. 

Strip the name “ Bismarck” of every popular misconcep- 
tion, and we still find the greatest statesman of the age. 
Others might have been placed in the same circumstances, 
possessed the same convictions, and laid the same plans, and 
yet have failed. Bismarck’s success lay not in his brains 
nor in any particular talent, but in the indefinable person- 
ality which we call character. Bismarck making his blood- 
and-iron speech before the committee of the budget, and 
Luther at Worms, saying, “So help me, God, I cannot do 
otherwise,”” are the two grandest personages in German 
history. 
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STATE ACTIVITIES AND POLITICS. 


By Wm. F. W1LLouGnusy, A.B., Department of Labor, 
Washington D. C, 


It is the purpose of this paper to discuss a phase in the 
administration of State governments that has made its 
appearance mainly since the close of the recent war. 

The attempt will be made to indicate the extent to which 
the States are entering new fields of usefulness, and busying 
themselves with the welfare of their citizens, through the 
establishment of special boards and commissioners, as rail- 
road commissioners, banking and insurance commissioners, 
boards of health, etc. Incidentally the question of the 
decay of State governments will be considered in the light 
of these facts. 

The maintenance of the view that recent years have wit- 
nessed a great decline in the governmental activity of the 
States has been due to a failure to distinguish between polli- 
tics and government. Politics is not government. Nor are 
the two mutually dependent. The first may from various 
causes decline, while administration, which is government 
proper, may actually increase its powers. A growth of 
government is not inconsistent with a simultaneous decline 
in the interest taken in politics. 

Having this distinction well in view, in our study of the 
States, it will be seen that that decay which has taken place 
has been a decay not of government, but of politics. The 
States possess the same powers as formerly, and, as will be 
shown, exercise them in certain directions to an even greater 
extent than ever before. 

The subject falls into two divisions: first, a consideration 
of the causes for the decline in the interest taken in State 
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politics; and second, a determination of the changes that 
have taken place in State administration, and the tendencies 
of State activities at the present time. 

There has undoubtedly been a great decrease in the inter- 
est taken in State politics. This is particularly so in the 
South. This, together with the increase of federal activi- 
ties, has given rise to the feeling that a decay of local gov- 
ernment has taken place, and in general this change in 
politics has been deemed unfortunate and to be regretted. 

The decline in the interest taken in State politics, though 
to be regretted, has not been wholly an evil. Excessive pa- 
triotism in the States, and the feeling that the interests of a 
single State outweigh those of the whole Union, are incom- 
patible with perfect interstate harmony, and the fullest pros- 
perity of all the States. The shrinkage of the principle of 
States rights and the growth of a national feeling cannot but 
be counted as a distinct gain in our political life. 

The forces that have been at work to cause a decline of 
interest in State politics as compared with federal politics 
have been several. 

Selfishness is the controlling power in politics. Expecta- 
tion of material gain and pecuniary rewards, and not altruis- 
tic feeling, are the motives that control politics, and supply 
the incentives for its pursuit. The great growth in the 
federal civil-service roll is of itself accountable for the 
change. In 1789 there were but three departments and with 
a very few clerks attached toeach. The number in the ser- 
vice of the States then far outnumbered federal officials. 
Since then department after department has been added to 
the federal executive, and the service increased by hundreds 
of thousands of employés. Since the administration of Jack- 
son, the incentives for active engagement in federal politics 
have been greatly stimulated by the development of the 
spoils system, thus holding out rewards far greater than any 
that can be offered by the States. Thus has the attention 
of men been turned more and more towards federal politics, 
and State politics have suffered accordingly. 

A second cause that has operated to render State politics 
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of less importance and attractiveness than federal politics, is 
the relatively unimportant part played by the State legislature 
in the administration of the government, as compared with 
the duties performed by the federal Congress. The extent 
of the administrative activities of the States is by no means 
small, but their legislative powers are surprisingly limited. 
The restricted powers of the State legislatures, due to con- 
stitutional provisions, and the prominence of the administra- 
tive duties of the States, is considered by Professor Bryce, 
the chief characteristic of the State governments. This 
characteristic of the government of the States has operated 
directly to lessen the interest taken in their politics. The 
greater and more numerous the duties of a legislature, the 
more intense is party spirit, and the greater the intérest 
taken in politics. The more effective the administrative 
machinery, the less necessity there is for legislation, and the 
less activity in party politics. In the federal government, 
Congress sits from one third to one half the time, and can 
assume powers and responsibilities of the greatest moment 
in public affairs. In the States, legislatures frequently sit 
but once in two years, and then for but a limited number of 
days; and in the exercise of their powers are frequently 
materially restricted by constitutional provisions. 

In addition to these causes various minor political prac- 
tices have been effective in minimizing interest in State 
politics. Of these the most potent has been the confound- 
ing of State and federal elections and politics. However 
absurd it may be to conduct a purely State campaign on 
national issues, the consolidation of State and federal politi- 
cal parties has been universal, and the smaller has been 
swallowed up bythe greater. Here, again, the spoils system 
has shown its baneful effect. State political parties are 
organized on national party lines in order to control the 
patronage of the federal government in the State. 

Other causes for the decline of State politics exist in the 
inadequate salaries given to officials, and in their uncertain 
tenure in the system of selection of many officers, in their 
faulty ballot laws, etc. Lastly, the healthy growth of 
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national feeling and the consequent disappearance of the 
excessive patriotism in the States have been influential in 
causing a decline in State politics. 

So much for the decay of State politics. Attention will 
henceforth be directed to a consideration of State activities, 
and to a comparison of the present extent of State action 
with that of former periods. 

In the beginning of this century, both the federal and 
State governments labored in a comparatively restricted 
field. Only the most necessary functions were exercised. 
Since then the functions and activities of the federal govern- 
ment have constantly increased. The States were unfor- 
tunate in their, first attempts to extend the use of their 
governmental powers. They entered recklessly into the 
prosecution of internal improvements on a scale beyond 
their means. With the disastrous termination of many of 
these schemes came the reaction; and, as a result, there was 
implanted in the minds of men a belief in the incapacity of 
State governments, and the feeling that the less the States 
were given to do, the better. This feeling has lasted for a 
long time, and is still to a degree observable. Uncon- 
sciously, however, the practice of the States has outrun this 
feeling. Professor Bryce has shrewdly remarked that, though 
the theory of State action entertained by the people is 
yet most pronouncedly /atsses faire, their practice is far 
different. 

The prominent part that the States play in the govern- 
ment of the people is by many not fully appreciated. Stu- 
dents of our constitutional system, though they have realized 
the wide latitude of powers residing in the States, have done 
but little to inform the public of the extent to which these 
powers are exercised. The Constitution has left to the 
States all powers not expressly assumed by the federal 
government, or expressly forbidden to the States. The 
powers thus left to the States embrace all those touching 
immediately the interests of the people. All States have a 
complete judicial system. They regulate all legal relations 
of their citizens, the laws of husband and wife, principal and 
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agent, and of contract. They provide for the detection and 
punishment of crime. They control and mainly support the 
militia of the country. Railroad, banking, insurance, and 
other corporations are chartered and controlled by them. 
The construction and maintenance of roads, the care of the 
public health, the inspection of factories, the determination 
of the right of suffrage, and the control of its own elections 
are among the exclusive powers of State governments. Our 
extensive system of public schools is under the direct 
management of the State and local governments, and under 
the superintendence of State officers. The State takes care 
of the defective classes, of the insane, paupers, etc., and in 
general performs all those ordinary duties concerning internal 
offices which are exercised by central governments. There 
is no limit to their right to interfere in the industrial life 
of the people. They can go to the extremes of State 
socialism.’ 

A wide field of action is thus left to the States. It rests 
with each one to determine the extent to which it will take 
advantage of its powers. The tendency exhibited by the 
States, since the war, to utilize their governing powers in 
many directions, shows to be unsupported the belief that 
there has been a decline in the importance of the activities 
of the States. 

A practical spirit is characteristic of theage. In no place 
is this shown more plainly than in government. Govern- 
ments are recognized as vast business corporations, whose 
proper and direct end is the development of both the politi- 

' Professor Jameson, in his ‘‘ Introduction to the Constitutional and Political 
History of the Individual States” (Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science, 1886), illustrates the extensiveness of the power 
of the States by reference to recent important legislation of the British Parlia- 
ment. Ten out of the twelve great subjects of legislation in England during 
this century, which has caused this period to be called the epoch of reform, viz., 
Catholic emancipation, parliamentary reform, the amendment of the poor-laws, 
the reform of municipal corporations, the admission of the Jews to Parliament, 
the disestablishment of the [rish Church, the alteration of the Irish land laws, 
the establishment of national education, the introduction of the ballot, and the 
reform of the criminal law, would, if passed in this country, have been enacted 
by State legislatures. ; 
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cal and industrial life of their citizens ; and utility is the only 
criterion by which the propriety of the assumption of new 
duties is judged. It is required of government to-day that 
it shall not be content with the mere exercise of its essential 
functions, but that it shall take advantage of its optional 
powers to better the material conditions of its citizens. In 
the federal government this tendency is seen in the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Agriculture, the Fish 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Geological and the Coast and Geodetic Surveys. Logi- 
cally, this field belongs rather to the individual States. The 
States, for a considerable time backward in recognizing their 
new duties, are now extending their activities in this direc- 
tion, and each year witnesses an extension of the exercise of 
their powers. 

Instead of the field of State duties becoming more 
restricted, it is widening constantly. Never until now 
have there been so many legitimate demands on State gov- 
ernments for the exercise of their controlling or supervising 
powers. The States are beginning to realize the justness of 
these demands. Within recent years there has been a great 
increase in the number of duties performed by the States. 
The States have entered new fields of usefulness, and are 
now busying themselves with the welfare of their citizens, 
through the establishment of special boards and commis- 
sioners, as railroad commissioners, bank and _ insurance 
commissioners, boards of health, etc. This phase in the 
administration of State governments has made its appear- 
ance mainly since the close of the civil war. 

The following data have been collected with considerable 
difficulty, and will show the new fields of activities into 
which the States have entered. It will be impracticable 
to enumerate them all, but enough can be mentioned to 
indicate the character of the present tendencies of State 
action, and the extent to which these tendencies have 
been followed. 

First in regard to the maintenance of the public health. 
Prior to 1869, boards of health existed only in the important 
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seaport cities. No State had a State board of health. To- 
day in thirty States, State boards of health, investigate 
causes of disease, recommend means for the prevention 
of disease, and do all things to promote the health of the 
people.’ 

The demand for organized charity administration, and the 
reforming of old methods of indiscriminate giving has been 
appreciated by the States, and fifteen States have now State 
Boards of Charity, which have general control of all poor- 
relief.’ 

In like manner the demand for prison reform has been 
met through the creation of prison commissioners, thus 
insuring a more efficient oversight of penal institutions and 
methods. 

The growth of the factory system, and the crowding 
together of large numbers of men, women, and children into 
factories and mills, have brought with them evils requiring 
State supervision. Inspectors of factories and workshops in 
nine of the principal manufacturing States inspect the mills, 
factories, and workshops, prevent the unlawful employment 
of children, compel the erection of fire escapes, see that 
proper sanitary arrangements are provided, and that safe- 
guards against machinery exist.’ Mining inspectors enforce 
the mining laws, prevent the employment of children below 
the legal age, see that mines are properly ventilated, and 
that precautions are taken against accidents.‘ 

The industrial revolution has brought about the rise of 


1 Alabama, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

*Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

> Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Wisconsin. 

‘Inspectors of mines exist in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Washington, West Virginia. This 
is probably not a complete list of the States possessing such an officer. 
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powerful corporations, whose management concerns not the 
owners alone, but the whole people. With the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of a few, directly or indirectly 
affecting the welfare of thousands, has arisen the necessity of 
State supervision of some sort. Foreign powers have sought 
a solution of this problem in the State ownership of railways 
and telegraphs, and the provision of compulsory government 
insurance. The States of our Union have partly solved 
the same problem by a less radical policy. 

The social problems connected with transportation have 
been the most serious. In twenty-five States, boards of 
railway commissioners look after the interests of the 
people in these corporations, prevent or abate evils which 
tend to appear in railway management, require the use of 
improved devices to lessen danger of accidents to employés 
and passengers, require the running of trains at times con- 
venient for the public, require the abolition of grade cross- 
ings, prevent the construction of unnecessary roads and the 
duplication of lines already built, prevent the fraudulent 
issuing or watering of stock, require moderate and fair 
transportation rates, etc.’ 

Banking commissioners have been created in ten States 
to secure safe banking facilities for the people, to guard 
against fraudulent enterprises, and insure the solvency of 
banks through regular examination of their accounts.” The 
approval of the banking commissioners is generally required 
before any banking company or corporation can commence 
operations. 

Insurance commissioners have been established in many 
States with similar duties in regard to the insurance business. 
In a number of States special savings-banks commissioners 
have been created in order that the poorer classes may have 
especial security from the possibility of the loss of their 

' Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dakota, Florida, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, Michigan, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin. 


* Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Michigan, Minnesota, California. 
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savings. The efforts of the commissioners in preventing 
losses to depositors, and in stimulating foresight and econ- 
omy among the masses, have been markedly successful. 
They have encouraged the establishment of co-operative 
and saving institutions, through information given in their 
reports of the progress of existing savings banks and build- 
ing associations, and through the information given as to 
the best methods for their organization and conduct. 

In almost all fields can be seen the increasing tendency of 
the States to foster the industrial and commercial interests 
of their citizens. 

Agriculture is encouraged through bureaus of agriculture, 
which exist in nearly every State, and through agricultural 
experiment stations. The first agricultural experiment 
station in the United States was established in Connecticut 
in the year 1875. This example was followed elsewhere, 
and in 1886, eleven years later, seventeen of such stations 
had been organized in as many States. This rapid growth 
of enterprise for elevating agriculture by the aid of science 
is a striking illustration of the efforts being made by the 
States for the improvement of the conditions of life of their 
citizens, and is but typical of their efforts in many other 
fields. 

State geologists and botanists investigate the mineralogi- 
cal and botanical resources of their States. The States have 
been especially thorough in collecting the details of their 
geological structure. One after another almost every State 
has instituted a geological survey, and many of them two or 
more at intervals of years.’ 


* In the order of the first publications of results they are as follows: North 
Carolina, 1824; South Carolina, 1826 ; Massachusetts, 1832 ; Maryland, 1834; 
Tennessee, 1835 ; New Jersey, 1836 (New Jersey has just completed a second 
survey); New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 1836; Connecticut, Maine, 
1837; Indiana, Michigan, 1838; Delaware, Kentucky, 1839; Rhode Island, 
1840; New Hampshire, 1841; Vermont, 1845; Alabama, 1850; California, 
Illinois, 1853 ; Mississippi, Wisconsin, 1854; Missouri, 1855 ; Arkansas, Iowa, 
1858; Texas, 1859; Kansas, 1865; Minnesota, 1866; Louisiana, 1869; Georgia, 
1875. Since 1875 a number of States have taken their second, and others their 
first geological survey. 
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In five or more States forestry bureaus exercise a care 
over existing forests and encourage the future cultivation 
of trees in large areas.’ In this connection we may notice 
the recent reservation of desirable areas for public parks by 
the States, as in the Niagara Reservation and in the Serpent 
Mounds, Ohio, and in the efforts looking towards the preser- 
vation of forest lands in the Adirondacks and in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. 

Over twenty States look after their fishing interests through 
fish commissions. The exhaustion of fishing streams and 
grounds is prevented, new and desirable food fishes are intro- 
duced, and conditions harmful to the propagation of fishes 
corrected. 

In two States a partial solution of labor difficulties has 
been sought in the establishment of State boards of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation ;* and in others the same result has 
been striven for through the permission granted to parties 
to resort to voluntary arbitration or mediation. It is yet 
too early to judge of the success. 

With the increasing complexity of social conditions and 
relations, any information and data concerning the social 
condition of the people are of value. It has become evident 
that little progress can be made towards the mastery of social 
questions in a rational way upon lines of thought wholly 
speculative. Legislation to be wise must be founded upon 
facts and statistics. Massachusetts, Michigan, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin take a State census five years after each 
United States census, and many more States took the census 
during the year 1885 under a special act. Massachusetts 
collects and publishes annual statistics of her manufactures, 
while other States publish statistics of production in the 
annual reports of the secretaries of the commonwealths. 

Twenty-three bureaus of labor statistics, in as many States, 
collect statistics of wages, hours of labor, child and women 
employment, the cost of living, etc., investigate the causes 
of strikes and industrial depressions, encourage co-operation 


’ California, Colorado, Michigan Ohio, New York. 
* New York, Massachusetts. 
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and saving, and lay the basis for intelligent labor and social 
legislation through their presentation of industrial condi- 
tions and phenomena.’ 

The growth of these important State labor bureaus has 
been very rapid. Like all of the various commissions and 
boards they are creations of recent years. Massachusetts 
established the first bureau in 1869. During the next ten 
years bureaus were created in five other States, while during 
the ten years from 1880 to 1890 seventeen were added, twelve 
of which were established since 1884. In their one hundred 
and thirty-six reports is presented statistical material of no 
slight value. 

Twenty-four States require a State registration of mar- 
riages and divorces. Thirty boards of health preserve vital 
statistics of the utmost importance, while boards of regis- 
tration in some States present statistics of births and deaths 
in a yet more elaborate manner. Other boards publish 
statistics of crime, pauperism, banks, insurance, etc. 

The foregoing enumeration has been confined to the 
presentation of the most important classes of duties per- 
formed by the States through permanent commissioners 
and boards. It does not include the large amount of work 
done by the States through ex-officio officers. Many States 
which do not possess permanent officers require, from various 
classes of corporations, as insurance and banking companies, 
reports to some officer of the State. 

With all these new activities, the old and established 
duties of the States have not been neglected. Better and 
higher education is being provided. Appropriations for 
schools show yearly a more liberal tendency. Several of 
the State universities rank among the best educational insti- 
tutions of the land, and all are doing good work. The 
interest in the militia of the country has not been allowed 


! Massachusetts, 1869; Pennsylvania, 1872; Ohio, 1877; New Jersey, 1875 ; 
Illinois, 1879; Indiana, 1879; New York, 1883; Michigan, 1883; Wisconsin, 
1883; Missouri, 1883 ; California, 1883; Iowa, 1884; Maryland, 1884; Con- 
necticut, 1885; Kansas, 1885; Rhode Island, 1887; Maine, 1887; Colorado, 
1887; Minnesota, 1887; North Carolina, 1887; Nebraska, 1887; North 
Dakota, 1890; South Dakota, 1890. 
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to decline. State encampment grounds are purchased or 
leased, and yearly encampments and field exercises are held at 
the expense of the State. State appropriations for the 
militia during 1890 aggregated something over $2,000,000. 

Improved methods of administration are being adopted, 
not the least important of which are the Australian ballot, 
adopted by twenty or more States during the last two or 
three years, and the reform of antiquated and inequitable 
methods of taxation. The improvement and better man- 
agement of our wretched wagon roads is also receiving more 
attention from the States. 

I have attempted to run over rapidly some of the princi- 
pal fields which the States have entered. Their bare men- 
tion illustrates the great power for usefulness residing in 
the States, and suggests many other duties which the States 
could assume with profit.’ 

A consideration of the dates of the assumption of these 
duties by the States illustrates the ever-increasing tendency 
of the States in these directions. With but few exceptions, 
all of the new functions have been assumed since the recent 
war. Many more duties have been assumed in the seventies 
than in the sixties, and a still greater number in the eighties 
than in the seventies. 

The character of the duties again reflects the changed 
condition of affairs, and the new demands put upon gov- 


' It is interesting to speculate what would be the character of the activities 
of our States had the sources of revenue been differently apportioned by the 
Constitution, and if, instead of the federal government, the States had found 
themselves with a revenue more than sufficient for the conduct of their essential 
duties. It is safe to predict that had this been the state of affairs, those large 
departments of the general government now contributing so much to human 
knowledge, the Bureau of Education, the Department of Labor, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Bureau of Ethnology, the Naval Observatory, the 
Congressional Library, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the National Museum, 
and the Fish Commission, would, if they existed at all, be far less flourishing 
and extensive than they now are. On the other hand, if we may judge from 
recent tendencies exhibited, the States would have extended their administra- 
tive functions to a very much greater extent than is now the case. With the 
government, as well as with the individual, it is the depth of purse that deter- 
mines the performance or non-performance of many proper and desirable acts. 
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ernment. They are all economic, and have been undertaken 
for the direct betterment of the people. They are capable of 
classification into two distinct groups. First, such as furnish 
direct contributions to human knowledge, as in the cases 
of the work performed by the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and the State geological and labor bureaus. These 
are activities necessarily beyond the powers of legislatures. 
Second, those of a supervisory and regulative character, and 
which are exercised through the appointment of inspectors 
of factories and mines, of commissioners of insurance, of 
banks, of railroads, and boards of health. 

Especial attention should be directed to the method that 
the States have adopted for the administration of these 
functions. The assumption of these new duties has not 
been an increase of legislation. The development has been 
mainly in the administrative branch of government. The 
objects of the States have been accomplished by the crea- 
tion of special bureaus or departments, or, in some cases 
boards of commissioners, each concerned with some particu- 
lar class of duties. They are organized on business prin- 
ciples, and are purely administrative bodies. That which 
formerly, if undertaken at all, was referred to a com- 
mittee of the legislature with changing personnel and no 
technical skill for the work, is now referred to a permanent 
bureau, with a trained head and assistants, who give their 
constant attention to their duties and make annually 
methodical investigations and reports. 

The superiority of this plan of government is manifest. 
Its advantages lie both in the better administration of laws 
that are enacted and in the provision of more certain grounds 
for future legislation through their investigations, reports, 
and recommendations. Many abuses can be more effectively 
remedied by permanent officers than is possible by legis- 
latures, and a great advance in administrative methods is 
thus found in the creation of these departments. The cus- 
tom of originating bills in the bureaus and departments is 
increasing, and has been followed by the best results. This 
method brings the issue squarely before the legislature ; 
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gives certainty to legislation, and, in a measure, fixes responsi- 
bility. Rarely have such acts been political or makeshift 
measures. 

Mr. Holmes, in an article in the Political Science Quar- 
terly,’ on the State Control of Corporations, has given us an 
excellent presentation of the important work which the 
boards of a single State are doing in a single direction. I 
will quote a portion of what he says in regard to the utility 
of these boards and commissioners in Massachusetts in 
securing beneficial legislation. He says: 

“ No legislative body by any amount of committee work 
can form a reasonable code of business regulations concern- 
ing many details. The railroad act was prepared by the 
railroad commissioners, the savings-bank act by the savings- 
bank commissioners, and the insurance act by the insurance 
commissioners at the special request of the legislature. The 
Massachusetts legislature every year shows its dependence 
upon its special advisers. To the railroad commissioners 
have been referred questions of proposed legislation regard- 
ing grade crossings, safety switches, etc., and to the other 
bureaus questions coming within their special provinces.” 

State boards and commissioners have thus become effective 
powers in legislation, and through their agency are enacted 
laws that are rational and suited to the ends in view. 

Not the least service performed by these bureaus is their 
education of the people and the diffusion of knowledge. 
Otherwise unobtainable information is collected and given 
to the people gratis through their annual and special reports. 
The government report has passed through important stages 
of evolution. It has progressed from the mere statement of 
facts to comments on facts, and frequently partakes of the 
nature of monographic notes on certain subjects. In many 
cases these reports furnish the best and only information 
concerning the subjects of which they treat. 

The efficiency of these bureaus is further increased by the 
holding of annual conventions of the chiefs of similar bureaus 
of the different States, at which experiences and past labors 


' September, 1890. 
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are compared, lines of mutual work agreed upon, and legis- 
lation rendered more uniform in the different States. A 
knowledge of the experiences of other States is thus acquired, 
and legislation that has proven beneficial in one State adopted 
in the others. The chiefs of bureaus of labor have held 
conventions annually since 1882, the State railroad com- 
missioners since 1889, and the inspectors of factories and 
workshops since 1887. In other cases national associations 
perform the same service. 

That this development of the functions of the States has 
not excited greater comment and public attention has been 
due to the purely administrative character of the duties 
assumed. The work of the various boards and commissions 
has been quietly done, and attention has not been called to 
them. Yet the work which these departments are doing is 
of the greatest importance. We have considered those 
duties the most important which are the most difficult to 
perform, and which thus create greater notice, while we fail 
to give credit to those which are quietly done. 

Into these new fields of usefulness the States have of late 
rapidly entered, and there seems to be every indication that 
the advance along these lines will in the next few years to 
come be yet more rapid. 
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MIRABEAU’S SPEECH OF MAY 20, 1790. 


By Dr. FRED MorRROw FLING, Ithaca, N. Y. 


In the month of May, 1790, the National Assembly of 
France was earnestly engaged in the work of framing a 
constitution for the nation. A year had passed since the 
day when these same legislators, then known as States- 
General, had hurried to Versailles to aid the government in 
its effort to escape from the desperate financial straits into 
which it had fallen. They assembled as representatives of 
the three estates of France, but they brought with them 
into the halls of legislation unsettled questions of class 
privilege, that led to a rupture between the nobility and the 
commons, even before the general deliberations had begun. 

Abandoned to themselves by an incompetent and vacil- 
lating minister, the estates consumed more than a month in 
the fruitless attempt to settle these questions in a manner 
satisfactory to all the orders. Finally, the commons, arrived 
at self-consciousness and spurred to action by the revolu- 
tionary populace of Paris, after a vain appeal to the nobility 
and clergy in behalf of unity, assumed the title of National 
Assembly. This was the beginning of the revolution, and 
during the next ten months it swept rapidly on both within 
and without the assembly. The old feudal structure was 
scattered to the winds; with inconsiderate haste, the mon- 
arch was stripped of his executive power, and after one 
short year of constitutional debate, hardly the shadow of his 
former glory remained. The unspoken and, for the most 
part, unconscious purpose of crowding him entirely out of 
the new government, became each day more evident. The 
man who saw all this most clearly, whose words—as we read 
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them to-day—have the ring of prophecy in them, who 
believed that he alone could save France from impending 
ruin,—this man was Mirabeau. 

Forced by circumstances to place himself at the head 
of the popular party, dependent upon his popularity for his 
strength, Mirabeau was never a Republican in the modern 
sense of the word. He was at the beginning of his public 
career, and he always remained, an advocate of the mon- 
archical form of government ; not of the form then existing 
in France, where the king’s word was law, but a monarchy 
based upon justice and civil liberty, and he looked forward 
to the establishment of such a régime as to “ the day when 
talent also shall be a power.” Very early Mirabeau became 
convinced—to use his own words—that “the French were 
sick, very sick, and that it was necessary to treat them with 
precaution.”” His mental vision, rendered clairvoyant by his 
vast knowledge of men and affairs, enabled him to see in the 
prodigious effervescence of the public mind possibilities that 
startled him. To counteract this tendency toward radical- 
ism, he early identified himself with the moderate party and 
exerted himself to save the monarchy from total destruction. 

Desirous of co-operating with the ministers to the accom- 
plishment of this end, he secured an interview through the 
mediation of Malouet ; but his reception was so discouraging 
to his hopes and so crushing to his pride, that he departed 
in anger, never to return. 

Foiled in his attempt to associate himself with the minis- 
try, Mirabeau turned his attention to the king. To gain an 
audience was a matter of extreme difficulty. Although De 
la Marck, his warm friend and the confidant of the queen, 
was unwearying in his efforts in Mirabeau’s behalf, it was 
not until the spring of 1790, that the agreement was com- 
pleted by which he was received into the service of Louis 
XVI., as his confidential adviser and as the defender of his 
interests in the National Assembly. 

Scarcely had the contract been sealed, before Mirabeau 
found an opportunity to serve his royal client. The right of 
declaring war and making peace, the only prerogative of any 
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importance still remaining to the king, became the subject 
of debate in the assembly. Like so many of the constitu- 
tional questions discussed in that body, this one also was 
brought to its notice in a most fortuitous manner. England 
and Spain had come into contact on the coast of California ; 
a Spanish squadron had seized a number of English vessels, 
and England had equipped a large fleet for the purpose 
of retaliating. These preparations were not unknown in 
Paris, but it was believed that no serious collision was to be 
feared. On the 14th of May, however, a letter from Mont- 
morin, Minister of Foreign Affairs, revealed to the assembly 
the gravity of the situation. France had equipped fourteen 
ships of the line, and although affirming that every effort 
would be made to adjust the differences amicably, the 
minister asked for a vote of supplies. 

The assembly at once decided that on the following day 
all other business should be suspended and the king’s mes- 
sage be taken into consideration. That night, the subject 
was discussed at the Jacobin Club, and it was there affirmed 
that “the right to declare war and to make peace and the 
right to form foreign alliances, pertain to the nation.” This 
gave the keynote to the debate of the following day. 

The discussion of the 15th of May turned at first upon the 
advisability of taking steps that might involve France in an 
expensive foreign war. This part of the debate culminated 
in the utterance of the Abbé Maury, “I see in all this only 
a question of money.”” But Alexandre de Lameth saw in it 
much more than this, and the discussion assumed a critical 
character when he declared, “ No one certainly will find 
fault with the measures taken by the king. But this inci- 
dental question raises one of principle. It is necessary to 
know if the assembly is competent, and if the sovereign 
nation ought to delegate to the king the right of making 
war and peace.” The radicals, supported by popular senti- 
ment, had thrown down the gauntlet. Many members of 
the assembly spoke for and many others against this view 
of the subject, but their words made no definite impression. 
Finally Mirabeau ascended the tribune. He declared this 
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manner of eluding the question raised by the letter of the 
minister, ‘‘ unreasonable, inconsistent, imprudent, and with- 
out object. I say that it is unreasonable and inconsistent, 
since the message of the king has no connection with a 
declaration of war; because the message of the king may 
exist when we have decided that the right to make war 
and peace pertains to the nation. The right of arming, of 
placing itself suddenly in readiness, will always be the right 


of the supreme executive of the national will.” Here was 
Mirabeau’s program, and it was thus that he answered 
Lameth’s challenge. ‘ You cannot then,”’ he continued, 


“avoid an examination of the king’s message. The ques- 
tion resolves itself into knowing, not if the king had a right 
to arm—which is not at all doubtful,—but if the funds de- 
manded by the king are necessary, a thing that is not a bit 
more doubtful.” He concluded with the demand that the 
assembly occupy itself with the message. When this pro- 
posal failed to find support, he moved that the assembly 
approve the measures taken by the king, and ordain by the 
same decree that on the morrow the constitutional principle 
involved should be submitted to discussion. This motion 
was finally adopted. 

The debate began accordingly upon the next day and 
lasted until the 22d of May. The question under discussion 
read: “Ought the nation to delegate to the king the exer- 
cise of the right of declaring war and making peace?” 
Mirabeau delivered his first speech on the 20th. The sub- 
ject of debate up to that time had been, “ Does the right of 
making war and peace pertain to the king, or to the nation 
as represented by the legislative body?” In this form 
Mirabeau declared the question insoluble and proposed to 
resolve it into the following terms: “Is it not necessary to 
attribute the right of making peace and war concurrently 
to the two powers that our constitution has consecrated?” 
The substance of his project was as follows: 

The French nation should renounce all offensive wars; 
defensive wars must always begin with an attack from the 
side of the enemy. Meanwhile the king must have the 
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power to arm for the purpose of resisting these hostilities. 
Only when war exists or is impending is it necessary to con- 
sider the questions, ‘“‘ What are the duties of the executive 
power, what the rights of the legislative power? ”’ 

The executive power ought, without delay, to give notice 
of the war either existing or impending, make known the 
causes of it, demand the necessary funds, and require the 
union of the legislative assembly, if it be not in session. 

The legislative body has in its turn four measures to take. 
The first is to ascertain if, hostilities having commenced, the 
culpable aggression has not come from some agent of the 
executive power. In such acase the author of the aggression 
ought to be punished as guilty of high treason. The second 
measure is to disapprove the war, if it be useless or unjust, 
require the king to make peace and force him to it by refus- 
ing funds. The third measure consists of a series of means: 
The first is not to take a vacation as long as the war lasts ; 
the second, to prolong the session in case a war is imminent ; 
the third, to unite, to such an extent as may be found neces- 
sary, the national guard of the kingdom, in case that the 
king makes war in person; the fourth, to require the execu- 
tive power to make peace whenever the legislative body 
may deem it proper. At the close of his speech Mirabeau 
read a project of ten articles embodying his views. 

What was the position that he had taken in his speech and 
in the project? He was very desirous that the king should 
retain this right that the radical members of the assembly 
were eager to wrest from him. He dared not advocate his 
views openly, so strong was the public sentiment against 
them. He accordingly presented them in such a specious 
form that to the listener, swept away by his eloquence and 
unable to keep the whole of a long and intricate argument 
in mind, the right seemed vested equally in the king and in 
the legislative body. Not all, however, were deceived by 
his sophistry ; the young advocate, Barnave, saw clearly the 
drift of Mirabeau’s reasoning, and on the following day suc- 
cessfully combated his project. He affirmed it to be im- 
possible that the right of declaring war could be exercised 
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by the king and by the representatives of the people. “The 
radical vice of M. de Mirabeau’s project,” exclaimed Bar- 
nave, “is that in reality it gives to the king the exclusive 
right of making war. It is universally recognized that the 
king ought to provide for the defence of the frontiers and 
for the preservation of national property. It is recognized 
that without the wish of the king, differences may arise 
between individuals of this nation and individuals of foreign 
nations. M.de Mirabeau appeared tothink that that began 
the war; that in consequence, the commencement of the 
war being spontaneous, the right of declaring war could not 
pertain to the legislative body.” Barnave closed his speech 
with the following exhortation to the assembly: ‘ What- 
ever resolution you may take, be it that you delegate the 
right to the legislative body, be it that you delegate it to 
the executive power, the decree of M. de Mirabeau will 
always be imperfect, for it is indispensable to know the 
moment when the nation is at war; it is indispensable to 
know to whom it pertains to declare war in the name of the 
nation, and in both cases he leaves it uncertain.” 

“It is indispensable to know the moment when the nation 
is at war.” This was the gist of the whole matter. Not as 
Stern, in his “ Life of Mirabeau,” affirms: “‘ He said nowhere 
in plain words to whom should pertain the right of speaking 
the decisive word of the declaration of war.’’ Mirabeau 
stated very plainly in Article VI. of his project that “‘ The 
formula of declarations of war and of treaties of peace shall 
be by the king of the French and in the name of the 
nation.’’ War, then, was to be proclaimed by the king, but 
when? Before or after notice of hostilities had been given 
tothe assembly? Neither Mirabeau’s speech nor his project 
contains any definite answer to these questions; they are as 
silent as the sphinx. 

Barnave’s speech made a profound impression; it was 
looked upon as unanswerable. He had revealed the true 
significance of Mirabeau’s project, and had rendered its 
defence no longer possible. As he closed, many voices de- 
manded the question; but Mirabeau succeeded in obtaining 
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a postponement of the decision, in order that he might 
have an opportunity to respond to Barnave on the following 
day. 

The king’s cause was already lost. Barnave had declared 
that Mirabeau’s project did not differ in substance from 
those of the extreme monarchists, who placed the entire 
right of making war in the hands of the king. His words 
inflamed the suspicions of the populace, and the rumor of 
Mirabeau's connection with the king added fresh fuel to 
the flame. When the great orator made his way to the 
assembly on the following day, the news-hawkers were cry- 
ing in the streets, “ The grand treason of Count Mirabeau.” 

Under these circumstances, it would have been madness 
for Mirabeau to have attempted to maintain the ground 
taken on the 20th. The question was no longer one of 
royal prerogative; it was a matter of saving his own public 
reputation upon which so much depended. This called for 
a change of base, and here circumstances favored him. 
Mirabeau seldom wrote his own speeches; that of the 2oth 
had formed no exception to the rule. Fortunately for him, 
it had been composed in such ambiguous language that it 
was impossible to say with absolute certainty just what it 
advocated. It had run the gauntlet of the most of the 
assembly, but had been fathomed by Barnave. As Mira- 
beau had not seriously committed himself, he could make a 
change of base and boldly say, “You have misunderstood 
me; my project has been misrepresented.” Another cir- 
cumstance, seized upon by his quick wit, was the position 
taken by Barnave and his associates ; they wished to place 
this weapon of war in the hands of the assembly; they 
would refuse to the king even the right of vetoing a declara- 
tion of war. Here was Mirabeau’s opportunity; relying on 
the ambiguity of his first speech, he no longer denied to the 
assembly the right to debate upon the question of making 
war, but urged the necessity of giving to the king the right 
of vetoing a decision of the deliberative body. He even ac- 
cepted an amendment to his project, an amendment that 
altered the whole significance of it, that stated distinctly 
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that war should be decided upon only by a decree of the 
National Assembly, and he did it with the nonchalant re- 
mark, “One will have little difficulty in believing that I 
adhere with all my heart to this amendment, for which I 
have combated five days.” His project, thus amended, 
became the decree of the assembly. Mirabeau had ap- 
parently won the greatest public triumph of his life. The 
historians of this period represent him as coming forth vic- 
toriously from the struggle. This is not the truth. 

The discussion did not end with the close of the debate in 
the assembly. Mirabeau’s opponents affirmed that in his 
second speech he had abandoned his original position and 
had taken practically the same ground that they took; that 
the amendment to his project had changed the entire charac- 
ter of it. In a word, they declared that while winning an 
apparent victory, he had suffered a real defeat. 

In reply to these accusations, Mirabeau published his 
speeches of the 20th and 22d of May, and sent copies to the 
various departments of France. It was immediately noised 
abroad by the Lameths that the speech of the 2oth had been 
systematically tampered with, certain expressions changed, 
others omitted, and still others added to render it har- 
monious with the decree passed by the Assembly; they 
charged Mirabeau with intentional falsification. They were 
right. 

The speech as originally delivered is found in Nos. 141 
and 142 of the Montteur of the dates May 21 and 22, 1790; 
the falsified copy is found in Mirabeau’s speeches published 
by Mejan in 1791, vol. iii., pp. 297-346. 

A careful comparison of the two speeches reveals the fact 
that the changes were systematic and were sufficient to 
transform an argument in which the right of declaring war 
was given to the king into one corresponding to the nature 
of the decree adopted by the assembly. In the original, 
Mirabeau had treated the beginning of hostilities and the 
beginning of the war as synonymous; in the falsified copy, 
he abandoned his position. In the original, he speaks only 
of the approval of the war by the legislative body, and 
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affirms that there is a “ very sensible shade of difference be- 
tween approving a war and deliberating upon war.” This 
entire sentence is omitted from the copy; and in all places 
in the original where the assembly was allowed to approve 
the war, in the copy it is allowed also to disapprove it. In 
the copy, he stated clearly that “ there can be no declaration 
of war without the concourse of the legislative body”; the 
original contains no such declaration. 

The changes thus made, together with the corresponding 
expressions from the original, arranged in parallel columns, 
fill nineteen written quarto pages. After a careful study of 
these alterations but one conclusion seems possible: Mira- 
beau did abandon the position taken by him on the 2oth of 
May, and he did falsify his speech of that date to conceal his 
defeat. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF HISTORICAL MA- 
TERIAL. 


By W. H. Mace, M.A., Graduate Student, Cornell University. 


The Organizing Idea Developed.—History is not a record 
—no more than any other subject is a record. It is hardly 
the thing recorded, for history does not deal with events for 
their own sake, but only in so far as they reveal the life of 
which they are the result. The record idea of history is a 
conception both superficial and harmful: superficial, because 
it gives the student no clue to his problem; and harmful, 
because it leads the teacher to transfer the record to the 
pupil’s mind by means of the verbal memory. 

Let us go in quest of a conception of history that is more 
fundamental and, therefore, more helpful. The Pilgrims 
landed in 1620, but, as far as we can see, our institutions 
would not be different if the Pilgrims had landed six months 
earlier or six months later. They landed on Plymouth Rock 
—an interesting incident,—but it is very difficult to show 
that this fact has added to the stability of our institutions ; 
indeed, a few miles farther up or down on one of the numerous 
sandbanks would not have added to our insecurity. This 
noble band came over in the Mayflower. What if it had 
been the Speedwell, a vessel of no mean name? Would this 
have given America a different destiny ? What if there had 
been but one hundred? Would this fact have changed our 
political, religious, and social life? But there is one thing 
in the life of this hardy band, and in the life of those numer- 
ous bands that came to New England, that cannot be 
changed and American institutions remain what they have 
been and are now. A different set of political, religious, 
and social customs would have changed correspondingly 
143] 143 
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the whole character and trend of our institutions. The 
Declaration of Independence, made in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, on July 4, 1776, in the handwriting of Thomas 
Jefferson, and with the big signature of John Hancock at- 
tached, is a fact of great significance in the life of our 
people. Is its historical meaning found in any or all of 
these facts? It seems clear that the incidents mentioned 
name only accidental attributes of the event. Could it not 
have occurred in some other hall, on some other day, in the 
handwriting of some clerk, and have been signed by some 
other President of the Congress? Could not all of these in- 
cidents have been different, and yet the whole of our history 
have been what it has been? But there is a something con- 
nected with this event in which its very life inheres, and 
without which the event is an empty thing, but with which 
it is all that it has been to our people, and all that it will be 
for generations to come. This vital thing is the thought 
expressed in the Declaration—the political doctrines that it 
sets forth. Again, the attack on Fort Sumter is an event 
of some importance. In what does this consist? Is it the 
time, the place, the number of men engaged, the officers 
commanding, the endurance and fidelity of the defenders of 
the flag? These, in themselves, isolated from the great cur- 
rents of thought and feeling that surged beneath them are 
mere appearances, something to dazzle the senses. The real 
content of this event is rather to be found by viewing it as 
the external sign of the passions that produced it, and of the 
flames of feeling it set on fire. 

From the examples given above, and from many more 
that might be given, the following conclusions are drawn : 
1. That there are two sets of facts in history—one that is 
external and more or less accidental, and another that is in- 
ternal and fundamental. 2. That the first are man’s deeds 
and the second his thoughts and feelings. 3. That these 
deeds or events are the signs of the thoughts and feelings of 
the people. 4. That in history, events are a means to the 
understanding of thoughts and feelings as the end. 

An idea is a force that tends to realize itself by growth. 
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Ideas grow by passing from mind to mind ; this process may 
go on till a given truth takes possession of the mind and 
heart of an entire people. The majority of the American 
colonists believed less in a monarchy and more in a de- 
mocracy than did their fathers in England, while their children 
in the Revolution broke away from monarchy and established 
a democracy, but we, to-day, are more purely democratic 
and have less sympathy for monarchy than did our fathers. 
In early colonial times there were but two sets of representa- 
tives—the selectmen and those who went up to the colonial 
legislatures. Some colonies had only the latter class. The 
Revolution called for a new set—delegates appointed by 
the colonial legislatures to the Continental Congress. In 
our time the ward sends its representatives to the common 
council, the township its representatives to the county 
courts, while the county elects men to the State legislatures, 
and the States, in turn, send two sets'’of men to the national 
Congress. This complex system of delegated authority is in 
marked contrast with the simple one of colonial days. Once 
Virginia persecuted Baptists and Puritans, while Massa- 
chusetts banished Roger Williams and hanged Quakers; 
but even in colonial times the laws against Quakers were 
repealed, or were not enforced, and the penalties against 
heresy, in general, were moderated, and the revolutionary 
struggle so wore off the sharp edges of religious prejudice 
that some of the States granted religious freedom in their 
constitutions. This idea won its way so completely that 
the Constitution declared the national legal separation of 
Church and State; but religious freedom has won not only 
legal recognition, but is now growing as a moral and per- 
sonal right. The large and increasing number of religious 
sects, compared with colonial times, shows that the process 
of differentiation in religious thought has gone on at a very 
rapid rate. The development of our educational system 
from the New-England germs affords a striking illustration 
of a growth that is both continuous and increasing in its 
complexity. Continuity and differentiation find marked illus- 
trations in the history of our industrial system. 
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From the above analysis as a basis, we may draw the 
following inferences: 1. That history deals with ideas in 
the process of growth. 2. That the growth of ideas obeys 
the laws of continuity and differentiation. 3. That the un- 
derstanding of history requires the student to take ideas as 
germs and trace them through all their steps of growth, thus 
putting continuous and parallel threads of thought through 
the entire subject. 

An examination of the thoughts and feelings with which 
history deals will show five well-marked phases—political, 
religious, educational, industrial, and social. These phases 
are further differentiated by the fact that each one has a 
great organization, called an institution, around which it 
clusters, and whose purpose, plan of work, and machinery 
are peculiar to itself. For political ideas the centre is the 
government, for religious ideas the church, for education 
and culture influence the school, for industrial life occupa- 
tion, and for social customs the family. These institutions 
are great centres of gravity around which the thoughts and 
feelings of a people grow. A movement in any of these sets 
of ideas becomes permanent by being embodied, through 
law or custom, in its appropriate institution. Growth in 
political ideas finds entrance into government; public senti- 
ment, under pressure of war, abolished slavery in this 
country, and the result was written in our Constitution; the 
rise of political parties has added many apparently perma- 
nent customs to our method of president-making. A move. 
ment in religious thought and sentiment forces the church 
to adjust itself by a change in creed. A movement in 
favor of education has compelled very many colleges and 
universities to admit women on equal terms with men. The 
idea of a practical education, so-called, has spread until all 
schools—the public school, the college, and the university— 
have felt its touch and have remodelled courses of study so 
as to harmonize with the new idea. Similarly, it is true of 
industrial and social life. Now this crystallization of human 
thought and feeling is what makes progress possible—a 
given generation profiting by the one that is past and build- 
ing for the one to come. 
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From this brief examination we conclude: 1. That his- 
torical facts may be grouped in five classes. 2. That five 
great parallel lines of thought and feeling give linear con- 
tinuity to the subject of history. 3. That the student must 
follow the growth of an idea till he finds it embodied, by 
law or custom, in some institution. 4. That history is not 
confined to the study of politics, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but includes the entire life of a people. 

No phase of human thought is isolated. Since institutions 
are crystallized forms of thought they cannot be isolated. 
Growth in one set of institutional ideas always touches 
some, and often all the others. Let us prove this mutual 
connection by watching ideas in the process of growth. The 
French and Indian war was a great military event, and as 
such belonged to the domain of government. It produced, 
as we should expect, great political results, but besides 
these, it touched profoundly the religion and industry of 
the thirteen colonies. This war brought into personal con- 
tact the Quaker, the Puritan, the Dutchman, and the High 
Churchman; they fought together, they marched together, 
and messed together; they shared each other’s joys and 
sorrows, victories and defeats. Seven years of this and 
other forms of mutual intercourse did much to tone down 
their religious exclusiveness and prepare the way for general 
toleration. But this long struggle burdened both England 
and the colonies with heavy debts. The former tried to 
lighten her load by putting new burdens on the trade of the 
latter. The colonies replied by refusing to have commercial 
relations with England, and began to develop their own 
resources. So much for the French and Indian war. The 
Revolution was a mighty political upheaval whose forces 
are hardly yet spent, but the American people came out of 
that struggle with their religious ideas greatly modified ; 
also socially the change was no less great. During the 
colonial period, England had fostered in every way open to 
her the tendency to class differences based on birth and 
official distinctions. It took deep root, particularly in the 
Middle and Southern colonies. The Revolution swept most 
of this away, and the sentiment of equality fostered by the 
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great conflict gave a death blow to the remnants of this 
system. The Revolution inaugurated an industrial move- 
ment that ultimately freed America from commercial de- 
pendence on England. Education, of course, felt the impulse 
given to freedom by the war for independence. Thus we 
see that this movement, we call the American Revolution, 
was a revolution indeed, since it moved the whole life of the 
people. 

Let us look at another example, one that does not begin 
as a political question—Negro Slavery. The planters of 
Jamestown took that first cargo of dusky freight simply as a 
business venture. It proved profitable, and this system spread 
overthe South. But slavery gave the master and hischildren 
leisure in addition to wealth. The children of the planter 
could be educated. The presence of slavery made it more 
difficult for the non-slaveholder to earn a living, and he and 
his children had less leisure because of this fact. He was not 
able to educate his children, and slavery did not build free 
schools. These differences created a great gap between the 
two sets of families. There was no fellowship—they were on 
different planes. Wealth, education, and leisure made the 
planter a desirable man to send to the legislature or to Con- 
gress. He legislated in favor of his system, and thus slavery 
began to produce its political effects. It organized or disor- 
ganized political parties, elected Presidents, declared war, and 
made treaties. This system, before it reached its culmination, 
modified the whole moral and religious life of the South and 
rent in twain religious organizations that were hoary with 
age. Thus we see that Negro Slavery, an industrial institu- 
tion at its origin, affected most profoundly every phase of 
our institutional life. 

If this examination is true, the following statements about 
the nature of history are true: 1. That the five sets of in- 
stitutions which we found to be so fully differentiated are 
still vitally connected. 2. That the life of our people is an 
organic whole, and that the student must trace transverse 
and intricate, as well as linear, lines of growth in the subject 
of history. 
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It will be remembered that we started in search of a con- 
ception of history that would be somewhat fundamental, 
and also helpful to students and teachers. We have dis- 
covered at least four essential elements in the concept his- 
tory: 1. That history deals with the thoughts and feelings 
ofapeople. 2. That these thoughts and feelings grow under 
the great laws of evolution. 3. That the law of differentia- 
tion gives five sets of institutional ideas. 4. That the law 
of integration makes the five sets organically one. The re- 
sult may therefore be formulated in the following definition: 
History is the study that deals with the growth of the insti- 
tutional life of a people. 

Nature and Function of the Organizing [dea—In every 
subject there is one idea that constitutes it a subject. This 
idea is so large and full of meaning that all the other facts 
of the study get their significance from it. They are only 
particular phases of the dominant idea; it expresses itself 
through them. The immediate purpose of the preceding 
discussion was to discover this fundamental idea in history. 
We found it to be the “Growth of Institutional Ideas.” 
This is the central truth—the organizing idea—of history. 
It may be termed the subject’s centre of gravity, for around 
it and into connection with it the mind must bring every 
fact of the subject. This organizing idea, like that of every 
subject, performs three functions for the teacher and stu- 
dent: 1. It interprets and integrates the events of history. 
2. It furnishes the standard for testing the relative value of 
historical facts, thus giving them proper co-ordination and 
subordination in the subject. 3. It gives the basis for the 
division of history into its organic parts. * 

Interpretation and Integration—In the process of inter- 
pretation and integration the mind puts meaning or content 
into individual facts. This is done by putting into given 
particulars a general idea, or rather by discovering in given 
facts an idea that is common to a wide range of such facts. 
In history the process consists in discovering the “ growth 
of institutional ideas,” or some phase of this growth, in 
particular events, or in some more individual phase of 
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the growth of thought and feeling. Just as a word is a 
sign of an idea, so the external acts of a people are the out- 
ward symbols of their thoughts and feelings. Now to dis- 
cover this growth through its signs, is to interpret or put 
content into the sign. This can be done by first seeing the 
event as the result of some movement in the minds of the 
people, and secondly by viewing the event as the cause of 
further change in the movement. It may be well to remark 
that one event—external fact—cannot be interpreted by 
another of the same rank. The mind—the judgment— 
cannot pass from one event to another without the inter- 
vention of an idea that is common to both. There is no 
mechanical connection between them, hence one event can- 
not pass directly to the other; there is but one possible link 
between them, and that is by way of the people’s thought 
and feeling. In applying the process of interpretation to 
particular phases of thought, the mind simply discovers 
their identity with some more fundamental principle of 
growth. Both are phases of institutional thought—one is 
particular and individual while the other is general. We 
interpret the former by detecting the latter in it. 

The Puritans of New England adopted the congregational 
form of church government. This particular fact is inter- 
preted or given historical significance when it is seen as only 
one aspect of their devotion to local self-government, and 
when we also trace the effect of their participation in church 
government on the further growth of this general political 
principle among them. The formation of the Non-importa- 
tion societies by the colonial merchants was an external act 
of union. How is it to be given content? We usually try 
to do this by saying that it was caused by the Stamp Act. 
But this was also an external act that occurred three thou- 
sand miles away, and could only reach the Non-importation 
societies by passing into the thoughts and feelings of the 
men who made the organizations. So if we wish to pass 
from the organized acts of colonial merchants to.the Stamp 
Act, it must be done by means of the public sentiment 
which the latter aroused and the former expressed. Further 
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content is added to these famous merchant bands when it is 
discovered how participation in their formation and function 
gave so mighty an impulse to the spirit of unity that com- 
merce with the mother-country practically came to a stand- 
still. The dominant idea of the Confederation, the cause 
for which the small States mainly struggled in the conven- 
tion of 1787, the principle forming the basis of the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia resolutions, the doctrine of the Hartford 
convention, and the nullification idea of South Carolina, 
were only phases of the same great idea—the sovereignty of 
the State. Now, for the mind to see the identity between 
this general truth and its large number of apparently 
isolated particulars, is not only to interpret the latter, but 
to integrate them as well. 

If the process of interpretation is carried on till the stu- 
dent has put the organizing idea into all the leading facts of 
our history, the result is a connected whole. Until this is 
done there is no real intelligent whole—one made so by an 
historical idea. Before this process, it is quite likely that 
our history will be for the student what it is for most people, 
a mere time and space whole—one in which the imagination 
sees the events of our history as a vast number of isolated 
facts occurring between 1607 and 1890, and within the 
limits of our present territory. This is at most a mechani- 
cal whole, and not a real organized historical one—one made 
alive by the breath of a great historical idea. 

Co-ordination and Subordination.—The problem of organi- 
zation in history requires for its solution something besides 
interpretation and integration. In such a field as history 
presents—where the material is so varied and complex, 
and where the facts are almost limitless in number, how 
great is the necessity for passing judgment on their relative 
value! The life of a single individual, like that of Franklin, 
has almost innumerable incidents attending its course, 
The history of a single State furnishes almost an infinite 
number of events. What then must be true of the life of a 
great nation? There must be selection here, or history 
forever remains a subject of impenetrable chaos. The 
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standard for testing these facts must not be accidental, but 
a rational one, derived from the inner essence of history 
itself. We have this in the “ growth of institutional ideas.” 
Let us see how it works. Briefly, that event or series which 
touches most vitally our institutional growth—which reveals 
most clearly to the student the people's thought and feel- 
ing—must take first rank, while those facts that bear least 
on this—has least content—must fall to the lowest rank. 
The organization of historical material not only requires the 
student to know that a fact touches the growth of ideas 
and how it does so, but that he shall also know in how far 
it contributes to this end—not only the quality of the con- 
tent, but the quantity as well. This process of measuring 
the amount of historical content gives proper co-ordination 
and subordination to the parts of the subject. 
Differentiation.—A third function of the organizing princi- 
ple is to furnish a fundamental basis for the separation of 
the subject into its organic parts. In obedience to the law 
of continuity, history presents no gaps in its course of 
development. But we find its phenomena subject to an- 
other great law—that of differentiation. It is the move- 
ment of institutions under this principle of life that enables 
us to find divisions in the line of growth. In the separation 
of the subject of history into its parts, perfect organization 
requires four things: 1. That the parts be discovered in 
the subject and not be invented and applied. 2. That for 
any series of co-ordinate parts there must be but one basis 
of division. 3. That the basis of division be the same as 
the basis of integration. 4. That this basis be a fundamen- 
tal one. All divisions not found in the object of study 
itself will lead into error. It is customary to divide history 
by centuries and decades. But this is not really a division 
of the thing studied so much as it is of the calendar. This 
is organizing history by the almanac. The same objection 
holds against geographical divisions. They may seem to 
be convenient, but are generally superficial, misleading, and 
give no insight into the nature of the thing studied. The 
familiar division of our history into Discovery, Settlements, 
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Inter-colonial wars, War of the Revolution, Confederation, 
and Administrations, gives parts that are not artificial, but 
are based on differences in events; these are somewhat 
superficial, for they deal with the externals of history rather 
than history itself. The basis of separation is not funda- 
mental enough to be helpful in the process of organization. 
If we drop below the surface-play of events to the “ growth 
of institutional ideas’"—the principle on which our history 
as a whole is integrated—and ask what are the great differ- 
entiating features of our institutional life it will be found 
that between 1607 and 1860, there are three great forms of 
development: 1. The growth of English ideas into Local 
Institutions. 2. The growth of local institutions into the 
Form of a Nation. 3. The development of the Spirit of 
Nationality. It is now proposed to illustrate further the 
nature and process of organization by making an application 
to the period of the Revolution as a whole and to some of 
its parts. 

The Transition.—We have found three great co-ordinate 
movements in our institutional life. The second of these 
is the growth of thirteen isolated groups of institutions into 
the Form of a Nation. If the student is to be guided by the 
law of continuity he must search for the germs of the sec- 
ond period far back into the first. Indeed from one point 
of view he must trace the process of evolution by which the 
antecedent conditions of apparent isolation were trans- 
formed into the new life of union. At the time of greatest 
isolation the people felt the tie of race—a oneness against 
the rest of the world, but even then their mother made 
them feel that, practically at least, their commercial inter- 
ests and hers were not identical. The renewal and exten- 
sion of the navigation laws under Charles II., the creation 
of the Boards of Trade under William and Mary, and the 
passage of the Importation Act of 1733 were measures that 
tended to strengthen this conviction. This idea showed 
itself in that early time in the smuggling trade. These con- 
ditions produced a conflict in the trade interests of England 
and her colonies. There could be but one result of this: 
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a feeling on the part of the Americans that the commercial 
prosperity of the thirteen colonies was identical. Another 
thread of union—sympathy and co-operation in the pres- 
ence of a common danger—originated in the series of events 
usually called the inter-colonial wars. Danger from French 
and Indians between 1690 and 1763 was constant and com- 
mon. That the inhabitants so felt is abundantly proven by 
the long line of inter-colonial meetings covering that time 
and by the numerous co-operative military and naval expe- 
ditions that were undertaken. An important result of this 
series of wars with their attendant inter-communication was 
the tendency they had to break down early colonial preju- 
dices—especially those of a social and religious nature. An- 
other cause of the colonial people settling themselves, in 
thought and feeling, over against England is found in the 
fact that in all struggles with governors, judges, and other 
royal officials, she stood against the claims of the people, 
and backed the officials. These examples are sufficient to 
prove that even in the period of local interest and institu- 
tions new impulses were beginning to differentiate them- 
selves from the prevailing movement of that age. These 
contain the “ promise and potency of the future.” 

The Period Proper.—The real nature of the thought move- 
ment of this period is foreshadowed in the lines of growth 
already indicated. It was a movement from isolation to 
union. The preceding discussion has not pointed out the 
special circumstances under which the impulse to union 
gained so mighty an impetus that it absorbed the energy of 
the whole people. The inter-colonial wars left England 
almost hopelessly in debt, and even before the close of the 
last one she began to devise means to raise a larger revenue 
in America.. This determination led the custom-house offi- 
cials of Boston to apply for Writs of Assistance as a means 
to break up smuggling. James Otis came to the rescue 
and made his great argument by appealing to the English 
Constitution. He won, and the result was regarded as a 
victory for all the colonies. The failure to enforce the old 
laws of trade led to their modification in 1763. This new 
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law was called the Confiscation Act, because its most striking 
feature provided that the navy should be used to destroy 
the smuggling trade. This act stimulated the cupidity of 
the naval officers, the governor, the judges, and the military 
officials by allowing them to share in the confiscations. 
Commerce with the West Indies was annihilated. A storm 
of protests swept over to England. America was greatly 
damaged, but England gained nothing. From now on 
parliamentary legislation concerning America produced the 
same result—drove the colonies farther away from England, 
but closer to one another. The Stamp Act brought in its 
train a Congress, Committees of Correspondence, Non- 
importation societies, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, and 
a whirlwind of indignation. The Tea Tax, the Circular 
Letter, the Tea Party, the Boston Port Bill, and other 
events all produced similar results—greater unity of senti- 
ment and co-operation in action. On this oneness of mind 
and heart Independence depended for its declaration and its 
triumph. The growth of union and the success of the war 
were mutually dependent. This same sentiment gave exist- 
ence to the Confederation, and as it waxed or waned the 
Confederation was strong or weak. But the great process 
of unification went on and finally gave us the Form of a 
Nation—the Constitution of the United States—the crown- 
ing event of the Revolution. 

Organization of the Pertod as a Whole.—The above brief 
examination of the thought and feeling of this period was 
made to show that an organizing idea in history is not an 
arbitrary whim or invention, but it is a real vital thing to be 
discovered by probing into the very essence of the facts to 
be organized—is a scientific induction drawn from a most 
careful and penetrating analysis and comparison of the facts 
observed. It will be noticed that this examination confirms 
what we saw when dividing our history into its great 
co-ordinate parts, and also what was seen above when 
tracing the evolution of this period out of the life of the 
preceding, namely: that the differentiating mark of this 
phase of our life is the growth of the sentiment of union. 
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If these examinations did not mutually support one another, 
there could be no organization. For this idea of union could 
not interpret and integrate the events of this period, if it 
did not at the same time set them off from the events of 
the other periods. This is a test that, in any science, the 
organizing principle of the whole or any part of the subject 
must satisfy ; otherwise it cannot lay claims to the functions 
of such an idea. The ultimate test, of course, comes in the 
process of interpretation, when the student is carefully 
searching for the content—for the true significance—of the 
individual facts. If the induction is a true one this detailed 
and painstaking search will only reveal the idea of union in 
greater fulness. It is finding this identity of content in the 
series of events called the Revolution, that enables the mind 
to see it as an organically related whole. Here are events so 
widely different in aspect as to almost lose the student in 
the maze of differences, but under the direction of this idea 
of union we find them all akin. Identity of content is the 
only law of mind or of history that will enable the student 
to organize so many diverse facts into a logical historical 
whole. The time between 1760 and 1789 was big with 
events; and their systematic study as a whole must be 
carried further by measuring their relative value as a means 
to give them rank in the period. This is accomplished by 
comparing these events as to the relative amount they con- 
tributed to the growth of the dominant idea of this time. 
Not only as a matter of knowledge, but as a matter per- 
taining to the intelligent direction of others, the teacher 
must answer such questions as this: Which event will give 
the student the deepest insight into the great movement 
toward unity in thought and action, the struggle over the 
Writs of Assistance, the Stamp Act Congress, the Boston 
Tea Party, the Battle of Lexington, or the creation of the 
Confederation? This question asked and answered for the 
leading facts of the Revolution will give them their true 
rank in the period—their proper co-ordination and subordi- 
nation in the series. The student will then be able to view 
them in their true historical perspective. The period is then 
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no longer a chaos of facts, but each one stands in the place 
assigned by its own historical significance. As a means toa 
scientific knowledge of the period as a whole, there can be 
no doubt concerning the value of the general process of 
organization just explained. But the general idea of union, 
as the content for events taken singly or in groups smaller 
than that of the period, is entirely insufficient—is too abstract 
and empty—for purposes of close critical study. This would 
not only leave the content of Revolutionary events vague, 
but, per consequence, the student’s notion of the movement 
of union would also be indefinite. Hence, for the sake of 
the organizing idea as well as for a more concrete content 
to give to individual facts, the idea of union must be 
pushed out into all its different manifestations—into all the 
shades of meaning that it took on in its process of evolution. 
To obtain this richer content, we must appeal to the third 
great function of our organizing idea—the division of the 
period into its organic parts. In obedience to the principle 
of logical division and in harmony with the laws of con- 
tinuity and differentiation, we must find these parts by dis- 
covering differences in the growth of the sentiment of union. 
In casting the eye along the course of this mighty current 
between 1760 and 1789, there appear two general differences. 
In one part of the stream thought and feeling are flowing in 
unison against England, while in the other ideas and senti- 
ments are moving toward agreement as to the proper re- 
lations between the States and the general government. 
Union against England dominated public sentiment from 
1760 to 1783, and Union on Domestic questions from 1775 
to 1789. These forms of union constitute the two great 
co-ordinate phases of the period of Revolution. 

Union against England.—We have already seen that an 
idea capable of differentiating a series of events, is the one idea 
best able to interpret and integrate them. Therefore, since 
the idea of “union against England” is the mark that 
differentiates the first from the second part of this period, it 
must interpret and, as a result, integrate all the individual 
facts of the first part. Union against England must and 
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will be found as their chief common content. Whether we 
study the Massachusetts Circular Letter, the Congress of 
1774, the Declaration of Independence, Washington's re- 
treat through the Jerseys, or Burgoyne’s campaign, the 
greatest common significance we can find in them is the 
relation of union to them as cause and their reaction upon it 
as effect. The problem is not entirely solved when all the 
facts are traced into this great whirlpool of public sentiment. 
These events must stand in the mind in orderly arrange. 
ment. Ifa true historical sense is to be developed in the 
student, they must be given rank on basis of their contribu- 
tion to maintaining union against England. We see that 
this is a more concrete and definite organizing idea than the 
general idea of union. Perhaps it is possible to go a step 
further and discover a still more substantial organizing idea. 
This can only come by discovering inherent differences in 
the growth of union against England. A glance at this 
growth will reveal two contrasted phases: Union against 
England on basis of the Rights of Englishmen, extending 
from 1760 to 1775 and most fully expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Rights, and union against England on basis of the 
Rights of Man, extending from 1775 to 1783, and best 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence. 

Union on Basts of Rights of Englishmen.—The growth of 
union on basis of Rights of Englishmen, is the first phase of 
the American Revolution. To secure their rights as British 
subjects under the British Constitution, was the animating 
thought that organized resistance to every measure of king 
or Parliament looking to an infringement of colonial privi- 
leges. It was the inspiration of this idea that first made 
American thought and sentiment one and concentrated their 
efforts in every struggle from the Writs of Assistance to the 
battle of Lexington. The resolutions of town meetings and 
colonial assemblies, petitions to the king and addresses to 
the English Parliament and people by the Continental Con- 
gress, the organization and work of the Sons and Daughters 
of Liberty, the Committees of Correspondence, the Non- 
importation and Non-exportation Societies, the passage of 
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the Stamp Act, Tea Tax, and Boston Port Bill, the Boston 
Massacre, and the Tea Party, either consciously aimed at, or 
unconsciously produced, a union to obtain rights common to 
all Englishmen. The development of this idea, then, must 
be taken as the organizing idea for all the facts of this first 
part of the Revolution. To trace the connection between 
these individual facts and this great idea—to see each of 
them producing it or produced by it, or both—is to inter- 
pret them. A formal interpretation of some one of the 
events of this time may serve to make clearer what has been 
said about interpretation. Let it be a familiar one, say the 
Stamp Act Congress. The process of interpretation requires 
two things of the student: 1. That he show, if possible, 
that the congress is an outgrowth of union and co-operation 
already in existence. 2. That he show to what extent and 
in what ways this meeting gave new impulses to thought 
and action directed to secure a united effort for the rights 
of Englishmen. The student has seen this movement going 
on as the result of a number of conflicts before the time of 
the Stamp Act. Besides, it was more than a year after the 
first news of the act reached America, that this congress was 
convened. During this time the student has been watching 
public sentiment take form. He has seen organized oppo- 
sition begin in the towns and transfer itself to colonial 
legislatures through instructions to representatives. From 
capital to capital, and from town to capital and back again, 
he has watched news of agitation spread over the conti- 
nent. This system of intercommunication he saw carry the 
burning words of Patrick Henry to every colony both 
North and South, giving courage and enthusiasm to the 
people, till a call for a congress resounded over all the 
land. By this process, the student puts meaning into 
the congress. It stands to him for something—the ex- 
pression of a great idea—an idea that moves profoundly 
the mind and heart of an entire people. The meeting of 
this congress is not an empty happening, which might or 
might not have occurred; but he sees its vital connection 
with the public sentiment that gave it birth. The work of 
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this meeting must be looked at from the point of view of its 
effect on the growth of union. Even the greatness of the 
men comprising the congress has this significance. The 
eminence of that body only gave greater impetus to the 
movement among the people. One of the marked features 
of the work accomplished was that it came almost unani- 
mously from their hands. This fact was of no small conse- 
quence—for when the leaders agree, the rank and file are 
harmonious. The Declaration of Rights, the most important 
document passed by them, was calculated to strengthen 
greatly the people's oneness in thought and action, because 
it gave to the struggle a constitutional basis. This docu- 
ment distributed among the people was not only a justifica- 
tion of what had been done, but was a powerful educator 
of the public mind as to the ground of resistance. The loyal 
and warm-hearted petition of the congressto the king touched 
a responsive chord everywhere; it truly expressed the senti- 
ments of Americans toward their sovereign, and, taken 
with the Declaration of Rights, it showed how loyalty and 
love of liberty grow side by side—how there may be loyalty 
without servility, and union without treason. Thus we see 
that every important point connected with the congress 
touches the union to secure the rights of Englishmen. 

It is quite possible to put into the Stamp Act Congress a 
more specific and individualized content than union for 
rights of Englishmen—union against internal taxation; but 
we have carried it far enough for purposes of illustration. 
In the light of this process of organization, we see in this 
event a very perfect gradation of ideas. In the first place, 
beginning with the lowest degree of generality, the Stamp 
Act Congress expresses the immediate determination of the 
people to secure the repeal of the Stamp Act. The discovery 
of this idea in its content makes this congress a member of 
a series of events that were means in trying to reach the 
same end. With this idea for its content, it is a member of 
the smallest of the various series to which it belongs. Rising 
a step higher in the scale of generality, we find in the Stamp 
Act Congress an idea common to all the great events between 
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1761 and 1775—union to secure the rights of Englishmen ; 
here it becomes akin to the struggle over the Writs of 
Assistance, the Massachusetts Circular Letter, the Boston 
Tea Party, and the Congress of 1774. In this same event 
we also found the more general idea of union against Eng- 
land—thus giving it place and meaning in a wider range of 
facts; it is now allied to the battle of Bunker Hill, the 
Declaration of Independence, Valley Forge, the treason of 
Arnold, and the surrender of Cornwallis. But this congress 
of 1765 contains the more general idea of union—an idea 
that threads every great event of the American Revolution. 
In embodying union in its general form, the Stamp Act 
Congress strikes hands with the transformation of colonial 
into State governments, the Articles of Confederation, 
Shay’s Rebellion, the cession of Western lands, the forma- 
tion of the Society of the Cincinnati, and the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. Rising once more and finally in the 
scale of generality, we have in this event an idea that 
permeates all the facts of our history—an idea that under 
the law of continuity has given us a history—the evolution 
of the life of the American people. What is true of this 
event is true of the period of the Revolution, and what is 
true of this period is true of our entire history—namely, that 
it can be Organized into a Hierarchy of Ideas. 
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THE ORIGIN OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS, AS 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE WRITTEN BALLOT. 


$y DOUGLAS CAMPBELL, of New York City. 


James Russell Lowell once remarked that Englishmen 
when in good humor, or afraid that we will do them some 
mischief, call us their kin across the sea, American cousins, 
or children of the Mother Country.’ But until a recent date 
these expressions of cordiality have been far from common. 
We were, in early days, regarded somewhat as the black 
sheep of the Anglo-Saxon family; or, at least, as poor rela- 
tions, and our English cousins were rather disinclined to 
recognize their republican connections, who seemed to re- 
flect more or less discredit on their wealthy and aristocratic 
kinsmen. 

With the conclusion of our great civil war, however, this 
feeling underwent a change. The Republic then revealed 
the inherent strength of its institutions, and it entered upon 
a career of material prosperity which has made it not only 
the first agricultural and manufacturing, but the wealthiest, 
country on the globe. Being now powerful and rich, it 
is but natural that our neighbors should manifest a peculiar 
interest in our pedigree. In this field the lead has been 
taken by the enterprising Englishmen who, during the past 
few years, have written a multitude of books relating to 
America and her institutions. Some of these books are 
very good, some insufferably bad; but good, bad, or in- 
different, most of their authors are united upon one point— 
we are a pure English race, and our institutions are derived 
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from the Mother Country. How else, they seem to ask, 
could we have accomplished such results? 

This, of course, is intended as the highest compliment 
which an Englishman can pay, and we should be very 
deficient in courtesy if we received it in an ungracious 
spirit. We should also be very ungrateful if we failed 
to recognize our debt of gratitude to some of these friendly 
critics for pointing out our various shortcomings, and, more 
particularly, for stimulating among us the spirit of historical 
research to which this Association is devoted. But, in the 
latter direction, the influence of these writers may be more 
harmful than beneficial, if we blindly accept their theory 
that we are an English race with English institutions. This 
conclusion, or assumption rather, is natural enough for them, 
but it is not so pardonable among Americans who know 
something about the facts. 

In the first place as to the question of race. No one can 
understand the history of the United States who fails to 
take into account the remarkable intermixture of nationali- 
ties, which has prevailed among us from the earliest days. 
In the middle colonies, for example, which contributed at 
least their full share to American institutions, the popula- 
tion, even at the time of the Revolution, was probably not 
half English by descent.’ In addition, there were scattered 
through all the other colonies large numbers of French 
Huguenots, Germans, Scotch, Irish, and Swedes, counted as 
English, but essentially modifying the mass of the popula- 
tion and the national type.’ 

When now we turn to the question of our institutions, we 
reach a field in which the facts are even more striking. 
These institutions are, to be sure, largely Puritan, using the 
word in its broadest sense, but they are not English. Any 
one who studies with care the history of the English Com- 
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monwealth will see that the political, legal, and religious 
reforms then introduced or advocated were few of them 
taken from English precedents. They were mostly novel in 
that country, and the soil being unfruitful and the climate 
ungenial, they soon withered and died away, while they took 
root and flourished on this side of the Atlantic. Since the 
Commonwealth expired, however, England has been doing 
little in the way of progress except to follow out the novel 
schemes then proposed.’ It is this movement, now going 
on more rapidly than ever, which is bringing about the 
resemblance between England and America that misleads 
sO many Casual observers. 

Now let us glance at some of our American institutions, 
and see whether they are English. At the base of them all 
lies the principle propounded in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that “all men are created equal.” This has been 
called a “ glittering generality,” and so it is; but it is to the 
life of the Republic just what the atmosphere and the ocean, 
both glittering generalities, are to the life of man. We.do 
not need the testimony of Sir Henry Maine,’ for the infor- 
mation that this principle is derived from Roman jurispru- 
dence, and that it is now, and always has been, absolutely 
unknown to English law. Next, look at the state church 
in England which, after the nobility, is in that country the 
most important institution. This Church is supported by a 
tax levied on every one whether he is an Episcopalian or a Dis- 
senter. Its ministers are not chosen by their congregations, 
as in the United States, but are appointed by the govern- 
ment, or by private individuals, who have inherited or bought 
the privilege, and these patrons may be infidels or pagans. 

Then come our whole land system, with its absence of 
primogeniture, and our laws in regard to the registration of 
deeds and mortgages, all of which laws are unknown in Eng- 
land, except in very limited districts where they have been 
recently introduced. Daniel Webster, in his great speech 
at Plymouth, said that our laws relating to land made the 
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American Republic. After these laws comes our system of 
local self-government, beginning with the town-meeting and 
ending with the distribution of powers between the general 
government and those of the separate States. None of 
these things are even to-day found in the Mother Country, 
nor does such a thing exist there as a written constitution 
which confines each department of the government to its 
own functions, with a Supreme Court to supervise the whole 
and see that no department infringes upon another, or upon 
the guaranteed rights of the individual. 

In our general government we have, as in England, an 
executive and two legislative bodies, but the likeness goes 
little further. Our President in nothing resembles the Eng- 
lish Queen, who has no power except in matters of official 
etiquette. Our Senate is sometimes called an upper house, 
but in no particular does it resemble the House of Lords. 
It represents sovereign States, takes part in legislation, con- 
firms appointments, shares with the President the treaty- 
making power, and its voice is necessary for declaring war 
or peace. No such authority is given to the House of 
Lords, which now simply represents caste in state and 
church, with no power in legislation except that of obstruc- 
tion, faintly and fitfully exercised under the terror of an- 
nihilation. 

Nor is it only in these features of our political system that 
we differ from our so-called mother. With the settlement 
of the American colonies, common schools were founded, 
supported by the public and educating all classes. In 1870 
England established her first common schools, but these are 
only for the very poor and very young. In the matter of 
free high schools, normal colleges, and free universities, she 
has done nothing, while in this department the United 
States leads the world. 

As to freedom of religion and freedom of the press we 
have the same story. Every one knows something of the 
history of religious liberty in America. In England permis- 
sion to hold office was not extended to Unitarians until 
1812, to Roman Catholics until 1829, and to Jews until 
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1858, and even to-day a Roman Catholic cannot hold the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or Lord Chancellor of 
England. 

In establishing the freedom of the press, Pennsylvania led 
off in her second constitution, that of 1790. By this instru- 
ment it was provided that in all prosecutions for libel of 
public officers, “‘or where the matter published is proper 
for public information,” the truth may be given in evidence, 
and the jury may decide the law as well as the facts. It was 
not until 1845, under Lord Campbell's act, that this prin- 
ciple, then firmly settled in the United States, became the 
law of England. 

As freedom of religion protects the conscience, and free- 
dom of the press the mind, so does the secret ballot protect 
the suffrage. When votes are given viva voce, or in any 
other manner which enables one person to know how 
another has voted, there can be no freedom of election. 
This seems to us an axiom in politics, but it was not until 
the year 1872 that voting by written or printed ballots was 
introduced into England. Until that date all elections there 
were, after the fashion of rude nations, conducted by oral 
declaration or by show of hands. Turning now to America, 
we find the written ballot used by the early settlers two 
centuries and a half ago. 

These are great institutions, without which, and without 
the broad suffrage, only lately introduced into England, the 
American Republic seems impossible. But when we turn 
to other important matters of a legal character we still see 
the United States as an instructor, and not a pupil. 

In 1819 England had more than two hundred and twenty 
offences punishable by death. Of her criminal laws Sir 
Samuel Romilly said: “I have examined the codes of all 
other nations, and ours is the worst, worthy of the an- 
thropophagi.”” The first reform in this direction came also 
from Pennsylvania, being ordered in her constitution of 
1776, and here New York took the second place. So, too, 
Pennsylvania led off, with a close second in New York, in 
the reform of our prisons, which, in England, until after 
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1831, were what Macaulay has well called them, simply 
Hells on earth.” 

In the administration of our criminal law there are two 
features which overshadow all others except the jury sys- 
tem. In every county the government is represented by a 
public prosecuting officer, generally called a district attor- 
ney; and the accused person is always allowed counsel for 
his defence. The first system is, even to-day, unknown in 
England. There prosecutions are conducted by private 
individuals; by the person whose property has been stolen, 
for example, or by the relations of one who has been mur- 
dered, they employing their own lawyers and conducting 
the proceedings. The other principle, that persons accused 
of crime may be defended by counsel, was established in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware in 1701, and was introduced into 
the Constitution of the United States by the amendments 
of 1791. It was not introduced into England until 1836, 
and then only after a bitter struggle extending over many 
years. 

In civil procedure, the most important reforms of modern 
times are the virtual amalgamation of law and equity, and 
the simplification of the intricate and justice-defeating 
technicalities of the old Common Law. Here New York 
took the lead by adopting its Code of Procedure in 1848, 
which has since been followed by most of the other States, 
and, in its main features, has been lately taken up by 
England. 

In the same manner have come about the reforms in the 
laws relating to married women, by which a whole sex has 
been emancipated. According to the old English theory, a 
woman was a kind of chattel, all of whose property be- 
longed to her husband. He could beat her as he might a 
beast of burden, provided that he was not guilty of what 
would be cruelty to animals, and the law gave no redress. 


' In 1831 Parliament sent a commission to America to investigate the prisons 
of Pennsylvania and New York, which had been highly commended by 
DeTocqueville, and upon its return introduced the American system into 
England. See Encyc, Brit., ‘* Prison Discipline.” 
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In 1848, New York passed its “ Married Woman’s Act,” 
which has been since so enlarged, and extended, and so 
generally adopted by the other States, that for all purposes 
of business, ownership of property, and claim to her indi- 
vidual earnings, a married woman is to-day, in America, as 
independent as a man. Here, also, England has followed 
in the wake of the United States, although she still denies 
a divorce to a woman even for the adultery of her husband, 
unless it has been accompanied by personal cruelty. 

We have now briefly reviewed most of the important 
institutions which may be considered peculiarly American — 
that is, such as are found in this country, and not in all 
others claiming to be civilized. In the principle of equality 
underlying our whole system, in our written constitutions, 
the power of our Supreme Court, the organization and 
powers of our Senate, the position of our President, our 
widespread local self-government, our freedom from a state 
church, and our whole system of transmitting, and alienating 
land, we find even to-day the most radical differences be- 
tween America and England. In addition to this, we find 
that we have been leaders, and not followers, in those insti- 
tutions where a resemblance now exists, such as our system 
of common schools, our freedom of religion, freedom of the 
press, the secret ballot, the general extension of the suffrage, 
and our most salient reforms in criminal and civil law. In 
view of these facts, an unprejudiced student from another 
planet would probably smile with some _ incredulity, if 
informed that America was simply a transplanted England. 

But if our institutions did not originate in England, what 
was their origin? To this inquiry, the stock answer is a very 
simple one—that they were the inventions of the inspired 
artisans and farmers who crossed the ocean on the J/aj- 
flower. Such an explanation, like that of the fables, which, 
until recently, clustered about the early history of Rome, did 
well enough in the infant days of historical research. But 
modern scholars know that great institutions are growths, 
and not inventions; growths, too, which come very slowly 
to maturity. If a nation, during a long life, establishes a 
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single one of permanent value, it gains imperishable honor. 
But the first settlers of New England at once established 
written constitutions, common schools, the recording of 
deeds and mortgages, and the written ballot, and we are 
asked by some writers to believe that these great insti- 
tutions, all unknown in England, were bred in the fertile 
brains of these emigrants while they were crossing the 
Atlantic. In its demand upon human credulity, this is sur- 
passed by nothing in the mythology of Greece or Rome. 

Finding none of these institutions in England, it was, 
perhaps, natural that our forefathers should claim them as 
the inventions of their ancestors. In all this they were but 
imitating their English cousins, to whom England has 
always been the only country on the globe. But American 
self-sufficiency is no more agreeable than English self- 
sufficiency. As a people, we have, I hope, reached the 
stage of our development where we can put aside fables 
and recognize the facts of history. Some of these facts 
may not be at first entirely agreeable, for they jar on our 
inherited egotism ; but taking them all together, we shall see 
that America has just cause for pride. Although she may 
have invented little, she has been the torch-bearer of the 
world, handing on to future generations all that is best in 
the civilization of past ages. 

The first great fact which the impartial student of com- 
parative history will discover, if he sets out to trace the 
development of American institutions, is that England, at 
the time of the New England settlement, was not only an 
insignificant power in European politics, but that her people 
were very retarded in their civilization. In some directions 
they had made no advance for three centuries, and in others 
they had probably retrograded. As for their boasted in- 
herited liberty, if it ever existed at all, it had been almost 
entirely crushed out under the rule of the despotic Tudors. 
Any one, therefore, who attempts to find in the England of 
the first two Stuarts, the home of the institutions which 
have given to the American Republic its distinctive character, 
will undertake a very unprofitable task. 
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The second great fact which our student will discover, is 
that when America was settled there was a country in 
Europe, only a few miles from England, which in general 
civilization led the rest of the world by almost two centuries. 
This country was a republic, and it continued the great 
republic of modern times until several years after the adop- 
tion of our Federal Constitution. To the American scholar 
the history of this republic should be of absorbing interest. 
Its people were substantially of the same blood as the men 
who conquered Britain and made it into England. Even 
their language to-day, in some sections, as in Frisia, is 
almost English. In tracing their history and institutions 
we are, therefore, not dealing with an alien race, but with 
one branch of the Anglo-Saxon family. But the peculiarity 
in their history is this. They were bred up under republi- 
can institutions, retaining their old ideas of Germanic free- 
dom, with many of their original customs, and engrafting on 
them the institutions of civilized and civilizing Rome. Their 
brethren, who crossed over into England, were cut off from 
Rome, gave up their democratic ideas, and established a 
monarchial and aristocratic form of government. This is 
the whole of the story. Nowhere in the history of the 
world can a better illustration be found of the effects pro- 
duced upon a people by their form of government than is 
found in the contrasted careers of England and the Nether- 
land Republic. 

As to the position of this people in the scale of civilization, 
we have the testimony of many scholars of diverse nationali- 
ties. Motley, the New Englander, calls them “the most 
energetic and quick-witted people of the world.” Guicciar- 
dini, the Italian, who lived among them for forty years, said, 
in 1563: ‘“ They have a special and happy talent for the 
ready invention of all sorts of machines, ingenious and suit- 
able for facilitating, shortening, and despatching everything 
they do, even in the matter of cooking.” Here is the Yankee 
of Europe. Taine, a Frenchman, says: “ At this moment, 
1609, Holland on the sea, and in the world, is what England 
was in the time of Napoleon.” “Internally their govern- 
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ment is as good as their external position is exalted. For 
the first time in the world, conscience is free and the rights 
of the citizens are respected.” “In culture and instruction, 
as well as in the arts of organization and government, the 
Dutch are two centuries ahead of the rest of Europe.” ' 
Nor are the best-informed among English writers less un- 
qualified in their opinion. Hallam says that Holland, “ at 
the end of the sixteenth century, and for many years after- 
wards, was pre-eminently the literary country of Europe,” 
and all through the seventeenth century was “ the peculiarly 
learned country” also.” Macaulay writes of the time of 
Charles the Second, that the aspect of Holland “ produced 
on English travellers of that age an effect similar to the 
effect which the first sight of England now produces ona 
Norwegian or a Canadian.”’* Still fuller is the tribute of its 
last historian, perhaps the best judge of all, the late Thorold 
Rogers, professor of political economy at Oxford. He says: 


**I hold it that the revolt of the Netherlands and the success of Holland is 
the beginning of modern political science and of modern civilization. The debt 
which rational and just government owes to the seven provinces is incalculable. 
To the true lover of liberty, Holland is the Holy Land of modern Europe, and 
should be held sacred. But the debt of modern Europe to Holland is by no 
means limited to the lessons which it taught as to the true purposes of civil 
government. It instructed communities in progressive and rational agriculture ; 
and, according to the lights of the age, was the founder of intelligent commerce. 
It produced the greatest jurists of the seventeenth century. It was pre-eminent 
in the arts of peace. The presses of Holland put forth more books than all the 
rest of Europe did. It had the most learned scholars. The languages of the 
East were first given to the world by Dutchmen, It was foremost in physical 
research, in rational medicine. It instructed statesmen in finance, traders in 
banking and credit, philosophers in speculative sciences. Foralong time, that 
little storm-vexed nook of North-western Europe was the university of the 
civilized world, the centre of European trade, the admiration, the envy, the 
example of nations.” 


But great as is the debt of modern Europe to the Nether- 
lands, still greater is that of the United States. In Europe, 
the governments were monarchies, very loath to take les- 


'“* Art in the Netherlands.” Durand’s Trans., 166, 169, 171. 
*** Lit. of Europe,” iii., 278 ; iv., 50. 
*** History of England,” i., chap. ii. 
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sons upon any subject from what they regarded as a 
pestiferous Republic. Here, on the contrary, the sympa- 
thies were in the opposite direction, for most of the Ameri- 
can colonies were from their inception republican in spirit. 
If now it can be shown that the institutions adopted by the 
early settlers of America were the same as those existing in 
the Netherlands, we reach the stage of probability in solv- 
ing the problem of their origin. If, then, we go a step fur- 
ther, and show the existence of such intimate relations 
between the men who introduced these institutions and 
their fellow republicans in the Netherlands, as to make them 
almost one people, we reach a point of demonstration which 
passes out of the stage of probability into that of historic 
certainty. 

To these questions my attention was directed some 
twenty-five years ago. I then had in contemplation the 
writing a history of Colonial New York. With this end in 
view, I examined very carefully the unpublished records of 
the colony, especially those covering the period of fifty 
years during which it was under the domination of the 
Dutch. To my great surprise I found in these records evi- 
dence of the existence in New Netherland, although they 
subsequently disappeared under the English rule, of some 
of our peculiar institutions, which I had been taught to be- 
lieve originated in New England at a much later day. Of 
course, this discovery disposed of the theory of their New 
England origin, but it also opened up a much wider field of 
investigation. If these American institutions, which I had 
thus lighted on, did not come from New England, and they 
certainly did not come from old England, what was the 
origin of the others, the invention of which has been 
credited to the Puritans? This was a natural inquiry. 
With it came some others relating to the men who settled 
New England, and gave it a distinctive character, the origin 
of their Puritanism, the state of their civilization at home, 
and the institutions of their native land. And with these 
inquiries another series arose relating to the state of civili- 
zation at that time in the Netherland Republic, the institu- 
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tions of that country, and the relations which existed 
between its people and the New England settlers. 

These questions seemed to me worthy of more considera- 
tion than they have generally received at the hands of our 
historians. Of the little attention that has been paid to 
some of them I need say nothing to this audience. Weare 
told simply that the Pilgrim Fathers resided for twelve 
years in Holland before coming to America. But what 
they saw or learned there is left an utter blank. As for the 
other colonists, except those of New York, who are gener- 
ally regarded as stupid Dutchmen, no intimation is given that 
they were ever brought under any influence from the Dutch 
Republic. All this, of course, follows from the assumption 
that we are an English people with English institutions. 

But this assumption, as I have attempted to show, is 
inconsistent with the facts. Our people have always been 
cosinopolitan, and our institutions are not English. Taking 
now another theory, that our institutions came largely from 
the Continent, and American history occupies a very dif- 
ferent and much loftier position. Instead of standing alone 
like a phenomenon, to be studied by itself, or as a continua- 
tion of the record of England, to be studied on narrow, in- 
sular lines, it reaches back to Continental Europe, linking 
itself with the civilization of the Romans, and forming more 
distinctly a part of that modern history which has been said 
to begin with the call of Abraham. 

Believing, for many reasons, this theory to be the correct 
one, I concluded that I could undertake for my leisure 
hours no more important historical labor than an attempt 
at its elucidation. Of course,no one man can hope, even in 
a lifetime, to cover so broad a field. If engaged in profes- 
sional pursuits his difficulties are greater, although the law 
is a less hindrance than any other profession to the historian 
of American institutions, since it is now in this country 
almost wholly of Roman origin, and its true study must be 
largely on historical lines. But, although the field is by no 
means exhausted, my investigations, extending over a period 
of many years, are now substantially completed, and I sub- 
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mit this evening some of their results to my co-workers in 
the American Historical Association. 

This Association, as one of our members has well said, 
should be a Clearing House of American Historical So- 
cieties. It should also be the Clearing House of American 
History. Let every original investigator bring here the 
first-fruits of his research, and submit them to the criticism 
of his fellow-students, and our Association will be soon 
worthy of its name. It ought to be to history in America 
what the Academy is to literature in France, and the Royal 
Society to science in Great Britain. 

From our various American institutions, the origin of 
which I have attempted to trace, I have selected the written 
ballot as the subject of this paper, for several reasons. In 
the first place, it is of peculiar interest at the present time, 
when the whole country is agitated over the question of its 
reform. Then it is an institution absolutely unknown in 
England until 1872, and its introduction into that country 
was not even suggested until the time of Bentham in 1817. 
Again, it affords one of the best illustrations of the mode 
in which our early settlers were affected by Continental 
Europe. Finally, it is the institution, the origin of which, 
or rather its history in relation to America, has given me 
the most perplexity, having baffled all my inquiries until 
long after I had solved the mystery surrounding most of its 
associates. 

The system of election by a written ballot, like many 
other American institutions is, so far as we know at present, 
of Roman origin. The Greeks voted, at times, by means 
of colored shells or stones, and probably the Romans de- 
rived their improvement on this method, as they derived 
most of their other ideas, from still older nations. But 
however this may be, the first historical trace of a written 
vote is found in a law passed 139 B.C., during the days of 
the Republic. Under the provisions of this law magistrates 
were voted for by wooden tablets, on which the names of 
the candidates were written, the tablets being then dropped 
into a box, and counted by the proper officers. 
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At the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, the election of 
magistrates was transferred from the popular Comitia of the 
Republic to the Senate of the Empire.’ The senators, 
about six hundred in number, at first voted viva voce, but 
this system led to factious violence, and, in the time of 
Trajan, a return was made to the old mode of secret voting." 

From the time of Trajan there is, according to the theo- 
ries generally accepted, a gap of more than fifteen hundred 
years in the history of the written ballot. In the Italian 
free cities there was a secret voting, but it was accomplished 
with colored balls or stones. But with the settlement of 
New England, we light again upon the old Roman system. 

In 1629 the members of the Salem church used voting 
papers in the election of their minister. In 1634 they were 
probably used in the election of Dudley as Governor of 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, in place of Winthrop, 
and in the next year their use was provided for by law in 
the election of chief magistrates. The subsequent history 
of the system in Massachusetts is rather obscure. We can 
trace its existence in her records for some fifty years, but 
none of her scholars have, as yet, followed this interesting 
subject down to Revolutionary times. 

For Connecticut, however, we have a complete record. 
Under her constitution of 1639, the written ballot was in- 
troduced as an integral feature of her political system, and 
once introduced it was never lost.’ 

In Rhode Island, too, it found a lodgment. There, at an 
early day, to prevent the evils of ballot-box stuffing, it was 
provided by law that each voter should write his name on 
the back of his voting paper. This remedy, however, was 
found to be worse than the disease, and the law was soon 
repealed. 


! Tacitus, Annals, 1-15. 

® See Pliny’s Epistles, iii., 20 ; iv., 25. Pliny shows that this was a written 
ballot, for he says that some of the senators, secure of freedom from detection, 
wrote gross impertinences upon their tablets. 

* See a very valuable paper upon this subject by Professor Simeon E. Bald- 
win, in “‘ Papers of the American Historical Association,” vol. iv., part 4, 
81. 
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Its next appearance was in West Jersey in 1676-7,’ and 
its last appearance in the colonial record is in Penn’s “ Frame 
of Government ” for Pennsylvania in 1683." 

When the thirteen colonies adopted their State constitu- 
tions, from 1776 to 1790, five of the thirteen, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Georgia, and Vermont, pro- 
vided that all voting at elections should be by ballot. In 
addition Connecticut and Rhode Island, which continued 
under their colonial charters, had the system. The consti- 
tution of New York permitted the Legislature to try it as 
an experiment. This was done in the election of Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor in 1778, and ten years later the 
new system was fully introduced. Following these exam- 
ples, all the old States, and all the new States except one, 
have, by their constitutions, provided for the same mode of 
voting, Virginia bringing up the rear in 1864.” 

Here, then, is an American institution of the first im- 
portance, which has about it not a suggestion of the Mother- 
Country. It might be that the first settlers of New 
England invented it, or derived the idea from their classical 
reading. But I did not believe in either of these theories. 
I had traced almost every other New England institution 
to the Netherlands, the great store-house of the customs 
and laws of ancient Rome, and I was satisfied that this was 
no exception. To prove this theory, however, two things 
were necessary: First, to show that the written ballot ex- 
isted in the Netherlands. Second, to establish the existence 
of such relations between the settlers of America and their 
co-religionists in the Netherland Republic as to account for 
its adoption by these settlers. 

The latter of these problems has been to me the most 
interesting subject of my investigation, for it underlies all 


! Leaming and Spicer, p. 385. 

? Poore’s ‘‘ Charters and Constitutions of the United States,”—Pa. 

° Kentucky, which was carved out of Virginia, adopted the ballot in its first 
constitution, 1792, but went back to the English viva-voce system in 1799, and 
has retained it ever since, except in elections for Congressmen, which are regu- 
lated by a statute of the United States. The new constitution, to be voted on 
in August, 1891, will, if adopted, reintroduce the written ballot. 
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the others. Let me, therefore, give you briefly some of the 
results of my exploration in this field, and you can judge 
of their bearings on other questions. 

During the persecutions of Alva, in the days of Philip 
the Second, more than fifty thousand Netherland refugees 
found an asylum in England. Although no English his- 
torian, so far as I can discover, alludes to the fact, the 
counties in which these refugees took up their residence 
furnished the great bulk of Cromwell’s army, and, what is 
of more interest to us, they were the counties which 
furnished almost all the settlers of New England. 

On the other hand, during the persecutions of the Puri- 
tans and Separatists by Elizabeth and her successors, a vast 
multitude of Englishmen found an asylum in the Nether- 
land Republic. Of these refugees, the Pilgrim fathers 
formed, as far as mere numbers go, a very small and 
insignificant fraction. They came mainly from the city 
of Leyden, but the records show that at this time every 
important town in the Republic had one or more large 
English congregations ministered to by Scotch or English 
Presbyterian clergymen, their numbers running up into the 
thousands. With the meeting of the Long Parliament 
many of them returned to E igland, and, building up the 
party of Independents, took into their hands the conduct 
of affairs. Their influence can be traced in the political, 
legal, and religious reforms which were advocated under 
the Commonwealth, almost every one of which was bor- 
rowed from the country in which they had found a tem- 
porary home. In addition to these refugees, the Dutch 
army contained, at times, as many as eight thousand 
English soldiers, and vast numbers of other Englishmen 
swarmed over the Kepublic engaged in commerce and 
manufactures. These facts are scarcely noticed by Eng- 
lish writers, although they illumine the whole history of 
the English Commonwealth. To Americans they are of 
even more importance, for before the meeting of the Long 
Parliament, New England had been settled, and all the men 
who impressed themselves upon its life either came from 
the Netherlands or derived their ideas from that quarter. 
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The Plymouth Colony, the most advanced of all, came 
directly from Holland, and, as Palfrey has pointed out, 
drew from that country for many years the best and most 
enlightened of its settlers. 

Roger Williams, who taught Dutch to the poet Milton, 
founded Rhode Island, and derived not only his religious 
but his political ideas from Holland. Connecticut, which 
has been well called the typical American Commonwealth, 
owes its constitution to Thomas Hooker and his associates 
who came directly from Holland, and simply introduced 
into this colony the institutions which were familiar in the 
Netherland Republic. 

Of all the New England settlements, that of Massachusetts 
Bay was least subjected to a direct Netherland influence. 
It was founded by men who came from English counties, 
through which the Netherland refugees had, for more than 
half a century, swarmed by thousands, and some of its 
prominent leaders came directly from Holland. Hence we 
can readily trace the introduction into this colony of some 
civil institutions, such as common schools, the recording of 
deeds and mortgages, the township system, and the written 
ballot. But beyond this the Netherland influence could 
not go. The vast majority of its colonists came directly 
from England, and they had all the traits of the English 
Puritans. In personal courage they have never been sur- 
passed, for they have shown on every American battle-field 
a heroism equal to that of Cromwell’s Ironsides. In private 
and public morality, too, they have been an example for the 
world. But, on the other hand, theirs was the only colony, 
except Connecticut, in which witches were put to death, 
while they alone hung the Quakers and persecuted the 
Baptists with any rigor. Their colony also, longer almost 
than any other, kept up a censorship of the press, and 
a connection between church and state. The fact is, that 
while Massachusetts has contributed much of value to 
American character, she has contributed little that is 
original to American institutions, and almost nothing to 
our constitutional system. 

Passing now down the line, we come to New York and 
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New Jersey, which were settled directly from the Nether- 
lands, so that over them we need not linger. 

Next, however, we come to Pennsylvania, a great colony, 
whose contributions to American institutions have, in my 
opinion, never been sufficiently acknowledged. But here 
the Netherland influence is even more marked than it is in 
any New England colony. William Penn's mother was a 
Dutch woman, and a very notable one, the daughter of 
John Jasper, of Rotterdam. “Dutch Peg,” whom Pepys 
has immortalized, in his charming gossip, was a much 
stronger character than her husband, the English admiral. 
From his mother’s country Penn derived all his peculiar 
religious ideas. He spoke Dutch so well that he preached 
to the Quakers of Holland in their native language. Fi- 
nally, after he received his grant of Pennsylvania, he took 
up his residence at Emden, in East Friesland. There, 
copying the institutions of his mother’s land, he prepared 
the frame of government for his province, which has so 
justly excited the encomiums of modern English writers, 
who appear utterly ignorant of its origin. 

Such, in very brief outline, is a sketch of the channels 
through which the institutions of the Netherland Republic 
found their way into the American colonies. When now 
we recall the fact that this Republic existed until 1794, 
we can well understand the words of the late Sir Henry 
Maine in his last work, that on “ Popular Government.” 
He was not a believer in republican institutions, and at- 
tributed the success of the United States to the fact that 
its system was copied from that of England, of which, how- 
ever, he gives but scanty proof. Speaking of the expound- 
ers of the Federal Constitution, he remarks, with apparent 
surprise, that, while their writings display an entire familiarity 
with the Republic of the United Netherlands and the Ro- 
mano-German Empire, “there is one fund of political 
experience upon which the Federalist seldom draws, and 
that is the political experience of Great Britain.” ' 

The results of my investigations in these various direc- 


' ** Popular Government,” 206. 
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tions solved for me the problem of the relations between 
America and the Netherlands. But the origin of the writ- 
ten ballot still remained amystery. Quite early in my work 
I read in Davies’ “ History of Holland” that it was used in 
electing magistrates for the city of Hoorn. But a reference 
to the chronicles of that city showed that he had been mis- 
led. That city had a very broad suffrage, but the choice of 
magistrates, to which he referred, was made by lot, and not 
by written ballot. 

As I carried my investigations through Holland the out- 
look became more gloomy. The leading historians of that 
country, to whose assistance on numberless questions I owe 
a boundless debt of gratitude, informed me that they could 
find no record of its existence there. 

Finally I turned my attention to another quarter. I had 
already found that in the northern and eastern provinces of 
the republic, some old Germanic institutions existed in all 
their pristine rigor, which in the south had disappeared. 
There, for example, can be found, even to-day in some of 
the towns, the old common lands, open to all the citizens for 
purposes of pasturage. If these Germanic institutions had 
been there preserved, it might be, I thought, that some- 
where in this section had also been kept up the old Ro- 
man customs. Hence, through our present Minister at 
the Hague, who has assisted in my researches, as if he had 
been a partner in my work, I enlisted the services of the 
historical scholars of Friesland and Groningen. A _ few 
weeks ago there was forwarded to me the following letter 
from Dr. F. G. Slothouwer of Leeuwarden, in Frisia, one 
of the distinguished scholars of the Netherlands : 


“T am in receipt of your favor of September 30, and glad- 
ly respond to your request for further particulars respecting 
the ballot system, and especially as to whether it existed in 
any of the Frisian provinces before 1639. May I request 
you to look at Ubbonis Emmii, ‘De Statu Reipublicae et 
Ecclesiz in Frisia Orientali?’ There, at page 10, you will 
find an account of the mode of elections in the city of Emden 
as follows: 
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***On the first of January, after religious services in the church, the Forty 
men meet at noon, in the town-hall. At this meeting the president of the coun- 
cil makes an address, exhorting them to be mindful of their duty to the repub- 
lic, to select the best persons possible to govern the state for the coming year, 
and to ask God to aid them with his favor. Prayers being concluded, each 
one, in turn, goes alone to a table in the room, situated in a convenient spot, 
and there, on little slips of paper, which he finds prepared in numbers, writes 
down the names of the four persons whom he considers best fitted to hold office 
for the year. Then rolling up the slip of paper he deposits it in a bottle- 
shaped wooden box through an aperture just large enough to admit the hand. 
When all have voted, the president draws out the papers from the box, one at 
a time, and in a loud voice reads out the names written on them. The secre- 
tary of the council writes down the names as they are read off, taking care not 
to write the same name more than once. Then the papers are at once con- 
signed to the flames, and the names taken down by the secretary are again read 
aloud by him in the order in which they have been taken down.” 


The letter then proceeds to refer to other works of Em- 
mius, all published in 1616, as to the mode of voting in 
several other towns in Frisia and Groningen, and after 
speaking of the author as “one of our best and most criti- 
cal historians,” concludes: “Is the testimony of Emmius 
sufficient to convince you that in his time the ballot system 
existed in many towns in the north?” 

A few words in conclusion will show to scholars accus- 
tomed to historical research, the importance of this dis- 
covery. The works of Emmius were published in Latin at 
the city of Leyden in 1616, four years before the settlement 
of Plymouth.’ The city of Emden referfed to in the fore- 
going extract was, as every student of English history is 
aware, from the time of “ Bloody Mary” always a great 
headquarters of the English Puritans. In 1612, part of the 
Brownist or Separatist congregation in Amsterdam, of which 
the Pilgrim Fathers were an offshoot, took up their residence 
in that city; afterwards apparently going back to Amster- 
dam.” Finally, it wasin Emden that William Penn resided, 
before removing to America and introducing the written 


from them have been furnished to me from the copy in the library at the Hague. 
? See Dexter's ‘* Congregationalism,” p. 338. 
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I have already shown how this old Roman institution, 
unknown in England until 1872, was introduced into 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware, all colonies under a Nether- 
land influence, while it was unknown in the southern 
colonies, which were almost purely English in their origin. 
How far the evidence as to its derivation is conclusive, I 
leave to the consideration of my colleagues. It completes, 
however, my investigations, the full results of which, I hope 
soon to lay before them.’ 


Dr. Williston Walker’s Remarks on Mr. Campbell’s 
Paper. 


It seems rather ungracious to criticise a paper that has 
been heard only in abstract ; but the essay, the substance of 
which has just been presented to us, is so open to objection 
that criticism is necessary. The theory is certainly ingeni- 
ous, but it cannot be squared with the facts, for it overlooks 
that distinction between Puritans and Pilgrims which we in 
New England know well and which our honored Secretary 
has just mentioned. The settlers of New England are rep- 
resented by the essayist as having all come under Dutch 
influences either in Holland or in the eastern counties of 
England. As a matter of fact, the first use of the written 
ballot in America was, as the essayist himself admits, at 
Salem, July 20, 1629. Now the settlers of Salem were, of 
all settlers of New England, probably the most removed 
from Dutch influences. They never sojourned in Holland. 
They did not come exclusively from the east, but largely, 
probably chiefly, from the west of England; and in their 


' Since this paper was read, I have received from Prof. P. J. Blok, of the 
Groningen University, another interesting piece of evidence relating to the use 
of the ballot in the Netherlands. He writes, under date of Feb. 27, 1891, that 
from a recent examination of documents connected with ecclesiastical affairs, 
he finds that early in the 17th century clergymen and deacons were elected by 
ballot in the Groningen Church. In 1620 the city council declared the system 
illegal, but the church authorities paid no attention to their declaration, which 
appears again upon the records in 1704. 
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case Dutch example could have amounted to little, because 
it could scarcely have been known. 

The fact is that the written ballot came into America 
through the influence of the Christian Church, and found 
its first use in a distinctly church act—the election by the 
members of the Salem church of their pastor and teacher. 
Spite of the representations of some of the later historians 
of New England, the absolutely contemporary letter of 
Charles Gott, of Salem, to Governor Bradford, of Plymouth, 
shows that the voters were not the residents of the Salem 
community in general, but the members of the Salem church.’ 

Such a method of election was natural to Puritan and 
Pilgrim alike, for both alike believed that a properly consti- 
tuted church was an association of Christian people bound 
together by a mutual covenant, and presided over by officers 
elected by the votes of all the male members. It was in such 
a church election that the written ballot first came into 
America. 

I must therefore dissent from the conclusions of the essay- 
ist, that the introduction of the written ballot into America 
was due to Dutch example. It was far more the consequence 
of the working out of the democratic and elective principles 
of the Congregational form of the Christian Church. 


Professor J. F. Jameson’s Remarks on Mr. Campbell's 
Paper. 


Dr. Jameson urged that Dutch elections were almost never 
popular ; that Mr. Campbell had shown no instance of the 
use of the written ballot among the Dutch, save in elections 
by the close corporations of Dutch municipalities ; and 
that it was at the same early date equally in use in the close 
corporations of English municipalities. 


? Governor Bradford’s Letter-Book, 1 Coll, Mass. Hist. Soc., iii., 67, 68. 
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